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Success lies in concentration 


EATHER permitting, the canner who concentrates 
upon quality during the rush of the canning season, 
gets quality. 
Worrying over can supply, feeling the necessity of minute 
inspection of each car of cans, lying awake nights over the 


operation of closing machines, make concentration on the 
main job difficult. 


Why not settle the can question before the rush, dismissing 
it with the assurance you have the best in can quality and 
service to meet any emergency? 


Canco cans embody the last word in scientific can making; 
Canco service is constant and comprehensive in its useful- 
ness; Canco can supply is elastic and unfailing. 


American Can Company 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


No. 46 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


\, CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


SEC LARKSBURG, 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 

ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. | Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. | Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 
clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 

We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 

Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 

Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 

Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 

Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 

New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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“’THE HOUSE STEGHER: 
“We. excel Our Labels 
nDesi are the Tighes est Standard 
of for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your _ Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 


IReochester, 
HAMACHEK IDEAL 
GREEN HULLING MACHINERY 


A necessity for a pea packer 
who is determined to pack quality. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and 
Chain Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


AYES 


BN 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHicaco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


A) 
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Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue _ CHICAGO 


BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


The Double Seamer is 
made in three sizes — 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam ends up 
to square. 
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UNITED STATES 


LEE 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


Chicago Sales Office 
11] West Street 
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One quarter turn of Con- L E W I S C U 2 & ye E R 
AUTOMATIC trol wheel stops travelling 
q CONTROL draper, closes off steam Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 
and water or vice versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 
} struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 


quest. 

S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
i Third and Dillon Sts. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Rotary Tomato Washer Tomato Elevator 


Attention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


MONARCH 


SANITARY Tomato E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


WASHER and Scalder 


THE RAILS OVER THE EDGE OF THE BELT 


are hinged in place. When you wash up a MONITOR Picking Table, these rails can be turned 


X up, giving quick access for cleaning, to the point where it is particularly needed. No chance for % 
fj material to work under where you cannot get at it, there to sour and taint fresh stock. You will 
find details like this carefully worked out on the MONITOR machines. 
% 
* 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baito. Md. 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd e e Ogden, Utah X 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co 


Tiltsonburg, Ont. P. oO. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. ( 


Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Photo shows Pfaudler Glass Lined 
Barrett Bros., Melbourne, Australia, 
forthe manufacture and storage of 
their acidulated syrups. The solu- 
tions handled contain up to 10 lbs. 
citric or tartaric acid per 100 gal- 
lons of syrup. Pfaudler equipment 
has also been installed recently by 
Marchants, Ltd., Sydney and Wood- 
roofe’s, Adelaide. 


“IT IS NOT STRANGE= 
It Is Interesting!” 


@ ---- said a leading canner, when we told him that Glass Lined 
Equipment was used to a great extent in the Antipodes, as well 
as here in America. 

@ Avg even more interesting fact is that each year the amount of 
equipment used abroad increases - - - in many cases without 
even a salesman calling. 


@ The reason for this, of course, lies in the exceptional perfor- 
mance of equipment already installed. 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 
Canning Divison, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VACUUM PANS SYRUP TANKS 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - Manager and Editor 


107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - . - - - - - - 53:00 
Canada, - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


ATE IS SET FOR CANNED FOODS WEEK— 
With November 10 to 20 set as the date for Can- 
ned Foods Week, active work has been started on 

the nation-wide organization of local committees to di- 
rect the event in various communities. These commit- 
tees will be headed by chairmen to be named by the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association, the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association and and the National 
Food Brokers Association, three of the six national or- 
ganizations that are co-operating in the work. 


The Joint Canned Foods Week Committee repre- 
senting these six associations has already selected the 
display materials to be furnished to the retail distrib- 
uters, and orders for them have been placed. There 
will be 600,000 window posters in four colors, measur- 
ing about 15 by 21 inches, and 10,000 larger posters of 
the same design suitable for billboards. Along with 
the window posters there will be furnished 3,000,000 
paper streamers about 4 by 15 inches, in three colors, 
and 100,000 three-color muslin banners, 10 by 44 
inches, for use on trucks and delivery wagons. 


Besides this material, the retail distributors will 
be given assistance by the local committee in conduct- 
ing this annual food-merchandising event. Thousands 
of leaflets will be distributed giving retailers concrete 
suggestions and plans for putting on a special sale. In 
many places crews of window trimmers will visit the 
grocers and arrange attractive displays. Retailers will 
be aided in preparing and designing their advertise- 
ments for the period covered by the event. In fact. 
the resources of all the cooperating associations will 
be brought to the assistance of the retail distributor 
~ extending his good-will and his trade with the food 

uyer. 


Last year local committees were appointed in over 
500 important market centers and their activities were 
carried into six times that number of communities. 
This year’s plans call for a more extended organiza- 
tion. It is expected, in fact, to have a local organiza- 
tion formed in every canned food market of impor- 
tance in the country. 


Canned Foods Week is an outstanding example of 
cooperative work by trade organizations in the food in- 
dustry and trade field. Every interest contributes to 
the work and profits from it, and not least of all is the 
benefit to the consumer, who gains a wider knowledge 
of canned foods and their value, and who becomes a 
better buyer because Canned Foods Week makes the 
retail distributor a better salesman. 


The six organizations participating in the work are 
the National Canners Association, the National Food 
Brokers Association, the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, the National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Retail Grocers, the 
National Chain Store Grocers Association, and the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 


HERE THE CONVENTION?—In these days 

of blistering heat it is comforting to think 

about the next convention city and the blizzards 
and cold weather that event almost always produces. 
Viewed from these days the selection of an arctic-like 
weather place for the gathering is quite pleasant, but 
in those late January days “that’s another thing again 
yet.” So we give the hint to the fixers of conventions, 
and also because it begins to look as if they had forgot- 
ten to say where we are going. 


OTHER NATURE—Old Mother Nature is a 

kindly and considerate soul, especially to the can- 

ners when they most require her motherly atten- 
tion; but she is also much of a disciplinarian. When 
Jenny North points an accusing finger at Sarah South 
and says she is not packing good canned foods, or Lo- 
quacious West whines about Effie East not playing the 
game on a quality basis, the old mother is very liable 
to remind the complainers that they had better watch 
their own actions and not be too busy about their sis- 
ters’ conduct. Family like, of course, each member. 


believes himself or herself entirely right. 


This season, however, old Mother Nature may be 
able to say, “I told you so.” To the back fence neigh- 
bor looking on it begins to appear that way, for Mother 
Nature has been very kind to her daughters thus far; 
which, however, does not mean that she will not be 
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equally kind to her boys. But those boys must not try 
to “hog it” because their sisters got only a small share. 
If they do you may depend on it the old mother will be 
able to say “I told you so,” because in trying to get too 
much they will not get as high quality as the others. 


Let him who has eyes—and _intelligence—use 
them. 


E PRESUME TO DIFFER- “The Glass Contain- 

er,” organ of the Glass Container Association, 

uses an editorial from our columns as an argu- 
ment for quality packing in a way that is open to ques- 
tion. Our editorial quoted a letter sent us by C. W. 
Baker & Sons, taking to task a jobber who was trying 
to buy some canned corn at a low price, regardlless of 
quality. The Glass Container published most of this 
editorial, commented on it in an approving way and 
then added, as a final conclusion: 


“You simply can’t pack rotten goods in a glass 
jar and have anyone deceived by it. The trash 
would show up so plainly that we doubt whether 
there would be any purchasers. If anyone should 
want the stuff, he, at least, would know what he 
was getting. There would be no deception. The 
unscrupulous jobber would have to become honest. 
This would be accomplished not by preaching to 
him, not by appealing to his finer senses—he 
probably hasn’t any, anyway—but by making it 
absolutely impossible for him to be dishonest. 

Get in line with Sir Walter Raleigh’s philos- 
ophy. Don’t stew and fret about how to stamp out 
this evil. Prevent it by “packing in glass.” 

The producer who aims to sell a customer but once 
—and thank God their number is fast diminishing— 
oould pack very poor quality, if not actually rotten, in 
glass and get away with it. Hard, tough corn, 
“schrnapnel” peas, green, tasteless fruits of some kinds 
would make a better appearance—hold up better— 
than the properly ripened, highest quality of such 
products. The consumer would have to open the glass 
jar and taste the contents, just as with a tin can, be- 
fore the deception could be discovered. The Glass Con- 
tainer Association has its troubles with condiments, 
cheap jellies, soft drinks, etc., along this very line. 
This sort of a claim for the glass package will not al- 


ways prove true and ought not to be used as an argu- 
ment. 


Moreover, it is bad policy for one branch of the 
food producing trade to try to build up its own indus- 
try by pulling down another, or by what amounts to 
the same thing, the disparagement of its means or 
methods. 


Honesty in quality packing is dependent solely 
upon the man behind the product, whether the product 
be offered to the public in glass or in tin—yes, even if 
in silver or in gold. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK CAMPAIGN IS ON. 


HE 1926 Canned Foods Week campaign was en- 
thusiastically launched at a meeting of the Joint 

National Canned Foods Week Committee, repre- 
senting the participating associations, held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., while the conventions of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers were in session. Measured by 
the interest of those present, Canned Foods Week this 
year promises to be a bigger, better event than ever be- 
fore. It will not only reach more communities, but 
will be an intensive drive to reach particularly the con- 
sumers in the larger cities. 
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The date selected is November 10-20 inclusive. The 


week, accordingly, will start on Wednesday and include 
two Saturdays. 


The committee selected a design for the window 
and billboard posters and decided upon the quantity of 
material to be ordered this year. The window posters 
will measure 1534x2114 inches, and 600,000 have been 
ordered. The same design will be used for larger post- 
ers for billboards, these measuring 30x46 inches, and 
an order has been placed for 10,000. 


Last year there was a considerable demand for 
small paper streamers for use in trimming windows 
and on indoor displays, so the committee authorized the 
ordering of several million of these. The small stream- 
er is the familliar red, white and blue design associated 
with previous Canned Foods Week campaigns, and will 
measure about 4x15 inches. 


As the supply of muslin streamers for use on de- 
livery trucks has not been adequate in other years, it 
was designed to order 100,000 for this year’s campaign. 
This is an increase of two-thirds over the quantity 
used in 1925. 

The appointment of chairmen for the local mar- 
kets is already under way. The represenatives of 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association, the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association and the National 
Food Brokers Association on the National Joint Com- 
mittee held a conference at which plans were perfected 
to get the local. markets organized at an earlier date 
than in any previous campaign and to name a chair- 
man in every market of importance in the country. It . 
is hoped to have the field work so well organized that 
the display materials can be shipped out as soon as de- 
liveries are available for the printers. 

A handbook for the guidance of the chairman in 
local markets has been prepared and will be furnished 
to the chairmen immediately upon their acceptance of 
the task of organizing their local markets. In addition 
the committee authorized the printing of small leaflets 
to be furnished to the local committee at cost, outlining 
several different plans for retailers to co-operate in the 
campaign. 

While final and complete reports on the canners’ 
distribution to the general fund were not presented at 
the meeting, it is expected that the figure will equal the 
sum raised last year, on the assumption that every 
canner will “do his bit.” - 

The meeting at Rochester gave ample evidence 
that the distributors are not only willing, but anxious, 
to do their part of the work, and that they will match 
the contributions made to the local markets from the 
general fund. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE }$ 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that the 
“Storage in Transit” arrangement on canned foods es- 
tablished recently at Baltimore, Wilmington and Phil- 
adelphia, and which was to expire August 1, 1926, will 
be continued in effect until August 1, 1927. The ar- 
rangement will be further extended to provide that 
Baltimore will be considered intermediate on ship- 
ments originating on the Peninsula for storage at Bal- 
timore and reshipment to points west thereof. 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


ANGSENKAMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 
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A Thousand Dollar Bill 


Isn’t So Expensive! 


ONSIDERING what it 
represents, a thousand 
dollar bill doesn’t cost so 
much to produce. An ex- 
cellent piece of paper print- 
ed from a fine engraving 


B 


al 


with good ink. But, circle the globe and 
you will find our Government backs it up 


in any country with a thousand dollars in 
gold. 


It’s the organization behind the product 
that counts? | 


And this is as true of commercial organ- 
izations as itis of govemental ones. In our 
own particular industry, A-B Cookers 
and Coolers take high rank because the 
Anderson Barngrover Manufacturing 
Company stands solidely behind each 
one. They give their pledged word that 
A-B equipment will do everything they 
claim for it—or the customer’s money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


A-B equipment is standard equipment 
for the leading canners of the world. 


A-B Cookers Guarantee Uniform 
Products and Quality. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, II. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES 


Urbanette, Ark., June 22—The condition of the crop at this 
time is good but the season is nearly a month late. The acre- 
age is not to exceed 50 per cent of normal. The only thing 
that would go to make a large yield in this section would be 
an unusually good season. 


Felton, Del., June 28—Plants about all set out and growing 


fine. Damp, cool weather of past two weeks favorable to set- 
ting out. Acreage curtailed at least 25 per cent. Condition 
normal. 


Bunker Hill, Ind., June 23—Acreage in this locality is very 
small. Too early to say anything about prospective yield. 


Knightstown, Ind., June 28—Acreage is about 66 per cent 
of last year, or about 75 per cent of the normal, but prospects 
are looking good for fair yield unless conditions of which we 
do not know will change the situation. 


Paducah, Ky., June 28—Only contracted 30 per cent of acre- 
age that we usually have. Don’t think we will have over 25 
per cent normal crop. 


Chestertown, Md., June 28—Think there is about 60 per 
cent of a normal acreage here. They are a little late, but good 
stand. Looking good now. 


Sudlersville, Md., June 26—Rather poor. 
60 per cent to 70 per cent of acreage. 


Not more than 
Not looking good at all. 


Bay City, Mich., June 27—At least twenty days late and not 
more than half acreage and poor. 


Vicksburg, Miss., June 28—Seventy-five per cent acreage; 
100 per cent crop. Packing will be over about July 15th. 


Republic, Mo., June 29—Acreage in this section is about 65 
per cent to 70 per cent of last year. The crop is about two 
weeks late, but looking very well, in fact, this section had a good 
stand and the season has been favorable. 


Hammonton, N. J., June 26—Fifty per cent of 1925. Crop 
three weeks late. Planting not completed. About 75 per cent 
of prospective crop planted and these appear fair. 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 29—About two weeks later than 
normal at the present time. Acreage slightly under 1925. Un- 
less we have a late frost, it looks like a short crop. 


Camden, Ohio, June 24—Just finished planting in the field. 
No disease among the plants, hence the start is fine. The 
weather has been favorable in this section for planting of this 
crop. Have about 80 per cent acreage as compared with last 
year. As a ten-year average, our acreage is normal. 


Dandridge, Tenn., June 26—Acreage small. Prospects good. 


Russellville, Tenn., June 26—Twenty-five per cent less acre- 
age. During plant setting time we had very dry weather and 
several plants lost. Having good rains now, and what plants 
lived looking well. 


San Juan, Tex., June 22—Canning practically over here for 
this season. Canned only 30,000 No. 2 cans against 150,000 
last season. 


Pleasant Grove, Utah, June 22—Acreage 40 per cent of 1925. 
Acreage in this country 30 per cent of 1925. Condition of crop 
not over 80 per cent normal, as there are some indications of 
Western Yellow Blight. 


CORN 


Streator, Ill., June 30—Acreage 50 per cent of last year. 
Condition 85 per cent. 
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Belle Plain, lowa, June 27—Sweet: Below normal, but how 
much we can’t state. Was too dry to start right, and since the 
rains it has been entirely too cool to make a good growth. 


Portland, Me., June 26—Planting season was late on account 
of cold and backward spring. Corn is now up, however, and 
progress of crop is normal since planting. It is impossible to 
determine prospective yield, as most of crop hazards occur 
between now and packing season. 


Bay City, Mich., June 27—At least twenty days late and not 
more than half acreage and poor. Weather condition cold, rain 
and high winds. Many acres not broken. 


_ Montivideo, Minn., June 23—The conditions in the State of 
Minnesota are not so good. It has been very dry and cold and 
the Corn is uneven, and the acreage throughout the State has 
been reduced about 25 per cent at least. 


Camden, Ohio, June 24—Field: Looking well and a good 
acreage standing. Predict a good crop. 


Clarksville, Ohio, June 23—Sweet: Looks fairly well, con- 
sidering the kind of weather we have had. Have been having 
nice showers, plenty of moisture in ground, but the nights have 
been so cool, down to 50 degrees, and that isn’t very good Corn 
weather. Almost every grain of Sweet Corn planted grew. 
Cut our acreage just about 30 per cent. So far as the yield is 
concerned, no one can tell at this time what it will be. Packing 


will start later this year than last. Will hardly get started 
before September 1st. 


Troutdale, Ore., June 22—Golden Bantam: Looking good. 


FRUIT 


Reedley, Cal., June 23—Kadota Figs: Crop conditions are 
good and point to a total crop a little in excess of that in 1925. 
Too cool weather in August and September may reduce the 
total tonnage. It is as yet too early to forecast extent of pos- 
sible damage by Red Spider. However, most orchards have . 
— sprayed and no evidence of this pest has yet come to our 
attention. 


Fort Collins, Colo., June 23—Red Sour Pitted Cherries: At 
this time it looks like a normal yield. Good quality. 

Gooseberries: About 10 per cent of normal crop; very good 
what there were of them. 


Loveland, Colo., June 22—Red Sour Cherries: Expect the 
largest pack we have ever had. Have had some hail, but just 
a small section damaged. 

Gooseberries: Only about 20 per cent of a crop. 

Apples: Expect a full crop. 

Red Raspberries: Expect a full crop.— 


_ Paducah, Ky., June 28—Peaches and apples are both look- 
ing good. Blackberries look good. 


Lucedale, Miss., June 22—Pears—Practically entire produc- 


tion in this section killed by late freeze while trees were in 
bloom. 


Vicksburg, Miss., June 28—String—Fifty per cent acreage 
and about a 50 per cent crop. What we did get was first class. 


Vicksburg, Miss., June 28—Blackberries—Not a single case 
packed. Crop total failure. Too much rain while in bloom, 
the pollen being washed out and barries did not set. 


Vicksburg, Miss., June 28—Many seed planted to hot beds, 
and draws planted to the fields, and not the slips or cut vines 
are being planted. Prospects very good, though much too early 
to hazard a guess as to yield. Acreage full 100 per cent. 

Celeste Figs—Crop prospects very good. The first we have 
had since season of 1919. That season all trees were damaged 
by the cold weather. 


Gasport, N. Y., June 23—Apples and Peaches—Expect a fair 
crop. 


Troutdale, Ore., June 22—Red Raspberries—The growers 
are now harvesting the best crop for several years. 


Loganberries—The crop 


is about half harvested and 
weather conditions are ideal. 


Pleasant Grove, Utah, June 22—Cherries—A good crop. At 
least 90 per cent of normal. ‘ 
Peaches—Indications are good. 
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Announcement: 


Our Sales Office is now located at 
7178S. Wolfe Street 


: ( Formerly occupied by the Southern Can Company ) 


Where we shall be pleased at any and all times to 
have our many friends call to see us. 


Same old phone number, Wolfe 6300 


Metal Package Corporation of N. Y. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Kyler Boxing Machine 
Sturdy and Accurate 
A glance at the cut shows how substantially the 
KYLER BOXING MACHINE is made. In ad- 
dition, it possesses an accuracy that is absolutely 
dependable. 
A QUALITY BOXER at a reasonable price. 


Circular on request. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


TANKS TOWERS i 
Wood or Metal For F 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing = Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 


Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Ferndale, Wash., June 22—Strawberries—100 per cent. 
Gooseberries—Normal. 

Blackberries—100 per ment more than last year. 
Cherries—Normal crop. 

Raspberries—100 per cent more than last year. 
Loganberries—50 per cent more than last vear. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 24—Strawberries—All over and has 
been a short crop. 

Raspberries and Loganberries—Coming in now and promise 
a normal crop. 

Blackberries—Blossoming full and will show a good crop 
unless something unusual happens. 


Apples and Pears—Promise good crop in this State. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., June 23—Red Sour Pitted Cherries— 
Prospects at this time of bloom were very good, having the best 
bloom in years. However, Cherries are not setting well, there 
is a heavy June drop, which we think is due to the extremely 
dry weather of last summer and fall, even though winter and 
spring conditions were favorable. From present conditions the 
crop will be larger than last year, perhaps nearly normal. 

Strawberries—The new plantings did not set very well last 
year, therefore the bearing acreage is small. Weather condi- 
tions are fine, and we expect about one-third of a normal erop. 

Apples—From present indications the early varieties will 
be normal, with the exception of Wealthies. McIntosh Red, 
small crop. Other late varieties about 50 per cent of normal. 
The total crop will probably be about 60 per cent of normal. 


BEANS 


Norwood, La., June 28—Green—Acreage about 100 per cent. 
On account of dry weather only had about 50 per cent of a 
normal pack. 


Felton, Del., June 28—String—Crop at about same condition 
as last year at this time. Acreage about the same. Crop 
normal. 


Paducah, Ky., June 28—Green—Only contracted 40 per cent 
acreage. Have had very dry and cool weather in this section 
while close around us they have had rain. Don’t think we will 
have over 25 per cent normal crop. 


Portland, Me., June 26—Stringless—Spring has been back- 
ward, but crop is now progressing normally. Prospective yield 
cannot be determined as crop hazards occur late in season. 


Bay City, Mich., June 27—Wax and Green—At least twenty 
days late, and not more than half acreage and poor. 


Lucedale, Miss., June 22—Cut Stringless—Acreage larger 
than last year. Production about 75 per cent, due to weather 
conditions. 


Dandridge, Tenn., June 26—Good acreage. 


Prospects fine. 
Will be packing next week. 


Russellville, Tenn., June 26—Usual acreage. Growing good. 


Ferndale, Wash., June 22—Snap—Fifty per cent less than 
last year. 


SWEET POTATOES 
Paducah, Ky., June 28—Will be 100 per cent. 


Lucedale, Miss., June 22—Acreage about same. 
depend entirely upon weather in future. 


Norwood, La., June 28—Plants very scarce. Weather too 
dry to set plants in field. Indications are that 50 per cent of 
a full or normal crop will be all that we can hope for. 


OKRA 


Lucedale, Miss., June 22—About same acreage as last year. 
Crop depends upon weather entirely. 


Vicksburg, Miss., June 28—White Velvet—Fifty per cent 
acreage. Crop conditions very good, though much too early to 
guess what the yield will be. The month of June has been very 
dry, showing a deficiency of 3.60, and a deficiency since Janu- 
ary 1st of 10.23. Weather forecast is for rain, and it looks 


Crop will 


very much like rain, and a rain would do much good. 
BEETS 
Hammonton, N. J., June 26—Acreage reduced. Outlook fair. 
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CABBAGE 


Phelps, N. Y., June 29—Acreage larger than last year, but 
quite a per centage of acreage destroyed by hail, and not enough 
additional plants available to reset. Would say condition now 
is about 80 per cent of an average yield. 


WHEAT 


Camden, Ohio, June 24—Not much wheat in this section, 
owing to the putting off for late sowing and hindered by wet 


weather. What wheat there is looks fine generally and is 
starting to ripen. 
OATS 
Camden, Ohio, June 24—Looks fair only; lots of weeds in 


them. LLLL 


NORTHWEST FRUIT CONDITIONS. 
By Meinrath Corbaley Company, Seattle, Washington 
June 19, 1926. 


NE day this week when we had been telephoning packer 

O after packer trying to locate any strawberries that could 

be secured to help out on the very short deliveries of a 

big canner, a day-letter arrived from one of the best wholesale 

buyers in the Middle West. He wanted us to submit samples of 

several lots of fancy strawberries with view to determining 
which he would buy for his label! 


We were willing to pay 15c above the market to locate some 
good strawberries, and he thought a great surplus pack had been 
piled up, and all that he had to do was pick and choose. 


This incident is a fair illustration of the lack of understand- 
ing that prevails. A considerable number of buyers think that 
no futures are being purchased, and that there will be a large 
assortment available on the Coast from which they can select at 
their leisure and at their own pricés. 


There has been a very definite resistance to buying futures, 


and an abnormally large amount of future business remains to 
be placed. 


But also there has been a large amount of buying of fu- 
tures. Within the last week we have examined the packing 
sheets of five or the best big canners in the Northwest. Each 
of these packers is well sold up. On some items they cannot 
take additional business at any price. On the other items they 
have firm contracts covering from 50 to 89 per cent of their 
expected pack. On an average these five packers are better 
than 75 per cent sold up. That means that they are no longer in 
a position where they are hunting for business; they feel that 
they can go through the season with the orders that they now 
have, and make a well-rounded pack. 


All these packers call our attention to the fact that they 
have numerous customers who have not yet covered their re- 
quirements, and that they simply haven’t the fruit in sight to 
take care of these customers when they decide to buy. 


This supports our position earlier in the year that the North- 
west is not raising enough berries to take care of the annual 
requirements of the trade—domestic and export. The truth of 
that will probably not be fully manifest for some time yet, but 
before the consuming season is over there will be the usual con- 
dition of many buyers being without the rounded stocks of ber- 
ries that they should have to take care of their trade. 

Gooseberries—Total pack less than last year. Treated gen- 
erally by canners as item to be gotten rid of with least expense. 
No pack of syrup grades or small sizes to anticipate later re- 
quirements. Surplus went into 10’s water, which moving slowly 
because trade remembers demoralization of last year, and doesn’t 
believe that conditions this year are different. Gooseberries 
should not be selling at less than $6.00 per dozen, but market 
will continue slack until pack cleaned up and buyers discover 
they can’t get the gooseberries that they want. 


Strawberries—Barreling took larger portion crop both 
States. Rains during May damaged Oregon quality, and pre- 
vented proper pollenization of Ettersbergs everywhere and Mar- 
shalls in Washington. Ettersberg crop about 40 per cent of 
normal. Canners generally prorating. Marshall crop in Wash- 
ington about 60 per cent of expectation. Many short deliveries. 
Strawberries practically unobtainable. Offers of $3.25 for No. 2 
fancy and $10.50 for No. 10’s water are failing to secure straw- 
berries because stocks not here. 


( Continued on page 38 ) 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. |asily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


g _ WHOLE CASE = a When you buy quality, you are investing; 7 
i CORN = | When you buy cheapness, you are spending. | 
: | : | So | 
5 BERLIN CHAPMAN 6&8 WEST 
“MACHINERY | BALTIMORE, MD. | 
: WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT : STEAM AND MILL _ > FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 
= BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. = CHEATING, VENTILATING PLAZA 6498-6499 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
142nd year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 : BRISTOL, PA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS WORK WITH AGRI- 
CULTURAL AUTHORITIES 


T a conference on May 31st and June 1, 1926, be- 


tween the Committee of the Pennsylvania Can- 


ners Association and the staff of the School of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, it was suggested that the college 
could be of assistance to the canners in the following 
definite ways: 


1. By detailing certain members of the staff this 
season to make a preliminary survey of ‘production 
problems, taking enough growers to furnish a cross- 
section of the industry. Certain canners, to be desig- 
nated by the President of the Association, will co- 
operate in the survey. 


2. By planning for demonstrations of tomato 
plant bed management next year, these demonstrations 
to include insect and disease protection as well as cul- 
tural practice, and to be co-operative between the ex- 
tension specialists in vegetable gardening, plant pa- 
thology and entomology. 


3. By locating sources of disease-free bean seed 
(anthracnose, bacterial blight and other seed borne dis- 
eases). Through co-operation with Idaho or Michigan 
specialists in plant pathology, an effort be made to se- 
cure one car (1,000 bushels) of disease-free Giant 
Stringless Green Pod seed. This summer the bean 
fields of the State to be examined to determine the 
amount of loss caused by the several diseases. The 
canners to send samples of bean seed to the college to 
be examined for disease and tested for germination. 


4. The sweet corn fields of the State to be exam- 
ined for seed selection. 

The above are activities which lie in the field of 
agricultural extension. The caning industry is in 
need of research in several directions, particularly in: 


5. An investigation of seed borne diseases of 
beans and their control. 


6. Breeding varieties or strains of tomatoes, corn 
and beans that are disease resistant, and that are espe- 
cially adapted for canning. 

It is understood that the research problems cannot 
be undertaken unless additional funds for agricultural 
research are provided by the State Legislature. 


—Reported by Dr. S. W. Fletcher. 
The Committee who visited State College consist- 
ing of the following: Prof. Charles G. Woodbury, Na- 
tional Canners Association; M. N. Wehler, Littlestown, 
Pa.; J. M. Flinchbaugh, Red Lion, Pa.; M. B. Wehler, 
Littlestown, Pa.; A. D. Radebaugh, American Can Com- 
pany; Charles G. Summers, Jr., New Freedom, Pa. 


AS VIRGINIA SEES THE SITUATION 


Christiansburg, Va., June 18, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Buyer: 


If you didn’t know your business, you’d be in some 
other job. Likewise, canners who have no business in 
that industry are either in some other line or seeking 
it. In your work, or ours, it is the survival of the 
fittest. 

One of the troubles with the canning business— 
one of the reasons why you often times lose money on 
canned foods—is the number in that business who 
make vegetable canning a side line—and to get out at 
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cost, or at a little less—if they even know their costs, 
is of little moment as a consideration to the buyer who 
has kept him in business by buying a car or two of his 
futures. 

In 1925 the Old Dominion booked nearly 40,000 
cases goods from this plant alone (and we operate 
thirty in the Virginias, Carolina, Tennessee and 
Georgia), and on the first of January had an inventory 
of more than $50,000, yet we steadfastly refused to 
throw these goods on the market until it was felt that 
every case of the packed-to-order goods had gone into 
consumption. It was not possible for a neighbor jobber 
to undersell on Old Dominion or Summit brands, and it 
has never been necessary to sell these brands in com- 
petition with the ordinary run of canned foods. 

Our recent quotations have been coming to you, 
and in which we preached drouth, curtailment and pre- 
dicted a run-away market when buyers broke loose. It’s 
a fact. Buyers are breaking loose. This week we 
booked 7,000 cases future 2s and 3s tomatoes at 85c 
and $1.25, yet in your territory we ask 5c less. A big 
New York and Chicago distributor is broadcasting Vir- 
ginia for 150,000 cases spots and 250,000 cases futures 
—half Virginia’s estimated 1926 production. 

You may even now buy at probably 21!4c or 5c 
under our quotations. In fact, you can always do so. 
We could, if we would, pack the same quality to meet 
the price; but unfortunately we find enough buyers 
willing to pay the difference and give their own buyers 
something a little better. 

Our present stock of goods is low—less than 8,000 
cases, 5,000 cases of which are 2s. Money could be 
made by holding these over ; the need of room, more 
than the need of money is the inducement of asking 
price, which you will find on the enclosed card. 

The hand-writing on the wall says BUY. We have 
over 300 buyers—we can’t sell them all this year, but 
can sell those who are up on conditions and who want 
the quality a limited number of futures. 

Will you be the next? 

Yours very truly, 
| OLD DOMINION CANNING CO. 


L. B. Williamson. 


ARSENICAL INJURY TO PEACH 


The Most Noticeable Injury is Often Observed After 
the Middle of the Summer 


C. W. Bennett, Botanical Section Michigan Agricultural 
Experimental Station. 


URING the last three years many peach growers 
D in Michigan have had experience with a spray 
injury which has caused a decided shock to af- 
fected trees and greatly reduced the usefulness of a 
number of orchards. Two young orchards in the south- 
western part of the State were so badly injured in 1925 
that the owners were intending to dig out the affected 
trees and replant in 1926. Several older orchards were 
considerably injured, and many orchards sprayed with 
arsenicals showed traces of burning of different types. 
The most noticeable injury due to arsenicals, often 
comes after the middle of the summer. Attention may 
be called to the trouble first by the unhealthy appear- 
ance of twigs scattered through a tree. The leaves on 
certain of the new shoots may begin to droop, roll and 
turn yellow and may later fall. If such twigs are exam- 
ined more closely, it will be found that there is a dark 
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Bliss High Speed Automatic Body Makers 


Through sheer merit these ma- 
chines have builded a reputation 
for themselves by giving a full mea- 
sure of service to those who depend 
on them for results. We guarantee 
every Body Maker to operate satis- 
factorily and take no chance in do- 
ing it. The design is mechanically 
correct, material is correct for the 
purpose it is to serve. Workman- 
ship is of the highest quality. 


We have a new Body Maker which 
operates at 250 a minute on cans 
of the No. 2 size and smaller. Send 
for details. 


PEA GRADERS 


Patented 


E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


“Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. | 
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reddish colored canker at the base of the new growth. 
This discolored area at first extends only a part of the 


distance through the bark, but may later discolor the 


inner bark and other tissue and kill the twig. In some 
of the twigs other injured areas may occur. These are 
usually located around the buds, and appear as dark 
spots, often about a quarter of an inch long. These 
spots sometimes kill the buds and the injured surface 
frequently cracks and gum flow follows. Gum is often 
found in abundance also on the canker at the base of 
the new growth. Dark spots around the buds of the 
young shoots are very common on peach trees inter- 
planted with apples. In spraying the apple trees some 
of the spray mixture containing arsenicals finds its way 
to the peach limbs, adheres in greatest quantity around 
the buds and causes the death of the outer bark. 

Injury, however, is not confined to young growth. 
Decided cankers are produced on the one and two-year- 
old limbs. These are of a darker reddish color and at 
first are smooth, but soon the bark begins to crack 
around the edge and over the surface of the injured 
spots, finally leading to the production of a very rough 
surface on the limb. In the more severe types the bark 
cracks and there is considerable gum flow. Older limbs 
may be very much weakened by injury of this kind. 

Leaves also are sometimes directly injured by 
spray containing lead arsenate. Brown spots a quarter 
of an inch or less in diameter appear ; these die and pull 
away from the surrounding leaf tissue and drop out, 
leaving a “shot hole” condition. Such leaves in many 
cases turn yellow and drop. 

The fruit is not often injured by contact with 
spray, but brown spots may be found around the base 
of the fruit attachment. In such cases the peaches are 
smaller and have a poor flavor. 

The vigor and rate of growth of trees make a very 
great difference in their susceptibility to injury. Trees 
making a weak growth are much more likely to be dam- 
aged than are vigorous individuals. The same spray 
which causes severe damage to a weak one may have 
very little injurious effect on a thrifty one. Cases are 
frequently observed in which a limb on an otherwise 
vigorously growing tree, has been weakened by a brown 
rot or a frost canker. Such limbs may show severe 
arsenical injury and the remainder of the tree almost 
completely escape. 

The reason for the increase in arsenical injury in 
recent years seems to be due to two factors: First, the 
more general use of sprays on peaches, and second, to 
the use of spray materials in which the amount of lime 
as compared to sulphur has been reduced. The New 
Jersey and the Pennsylvania stations have found that 
sprays, self-boiled or the dry-mixed preparations, hav- 
ing a 16-16-100 (16 pounds of sulphur, 16 pounds of 
lime, 100 gallons of water) composition, to which arsen- 
ate of lead was added in the usual amount, gave little 
or no injury. On the other hand, arsenate of lead added 
to a spray of a 16-8-100 (16 pounds of sulphur, 8 pounds 
of lime, 100 gallons of water) mixture caused consider- 
able damage. 


Measures for preventing arsenical injury may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Do not use an excessive amount of arsenate of 
lead in spray mixtures. 

2. Make sure that all peach sprays in which ar- 
senate of lead is used have as many pounds of lime as 
of sulphur in 100 gallons of spray. When using a so- 
called dry-mix of a 16-8-100 composition, if lead arsen- 
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ate is present in the mixture, add 8 pounds of lime to 
100 gallons of spray before applying. 
3. Give the orchard the best of care and thns 


_ keep the trees vigorous and resistant to injury. 


HEAVY RAINS BREAK DROUGHT IN HAWAII. 


UNE rains in Hawaii have been the heaviest in 50 

J years. breaking a drought said to have been the 

severest in the same period, according to a cable 

to the Department of Commerce from Secretary Ernest 
B. Clark, of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Clark says the effect upon business is benefi- 
cial, especially to the pineapple crop prior to July, 
when the summer pack begins. 

The long drought increased the sugar yield of the 
present crop, but is expected in Hawaii to reduce pros- 
pective tonnage on the next two crops. However, the 


return of rains and the consequent promise of a normal 
summer have strengthened general business confidence. 


DEHYDRATION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


N May 28 the House of Commons (Ottawa, Can- 
ada) approved an item in the budget of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for $10,000 for experi- 

ments in dehydration of fruits and vegetables, writes 
American Assistant Trade Commissioner T. R. Wilson, 
Ottawa, Canada, in a report to the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The Minister of Ag- 
riculture in presenting this item said: “This experi- 
mental work was undertaken some years ago by the 
Department for the purpose of demonstrating what 
could be done in the way of dehydrating some of our 
fruits, particularly apples, apricots and plums, instead 
of adopting the ordinary evaporating system. During 
these two or three years we have, I think, demonstrated 
to the satisfaction, not of the fruit men, because most 
of them were aware of it before, but of the consumer, 
the very much higher quality of dehydrated fruit, as 
compared with-evaporated fruit. The systems are en- 
tirely different; so much so that the dehydrated fruit 
retains the flavor of the green fruit as compared with 
the entire lack of flavors in regular evaporated fruit. 
We have come to the time when we think we can ac- 
complish it.” 

At another point in the debate the Minister stated 
as follows: 

“The ordinary evaporating is done through heated 
air. It has the effect of hardening the tissue and 
breaking down the cellular construction of the fruit. 
On the other hand, the dehydrating is carried on 
through a more humid atmosphere, retaining the cellu- 
lar construction of the fruit. We have now reached 
the point where we can contract somewhat in experi- 
mental work, having demonstrated beyond any ques: 
tion that an important industry may be developed. Our 
experiments have been followed up by the establish- 
ment of two plants, one in the Okanagan Valley and 


one in the Annapolis Valley, both of which are giving 
entire satisfaction.” 


THE REAL PROBLEM FACING BUSINESS 


ISPOSAL of surplus production is the outstand- 
ing manufacturing as well as agricultural prob- 
lem, it was asserted by Elvin E. Dodd, manager 

of the Department of Domestic Distribution of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in an ad- 
dress to the Society of Industrial Engineers. 
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GOOD 
SEED PEA | Peas That 


Please”’ 
STOCK 


i takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


THE 1926 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 17th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


FAIRBANKS 


ESTABLISHED SCALES VALVES DEALERS 

OVER DART UNIONS IN 

EIGHTY HAND TRUCKS PRINCIPAL 

YEARS WHEEL BARROWS CITIES 
$ 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
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“The old conception of supplying an existing de- 
mand,” said Mr. Dodd, “has been succeeded by the new 
question of creating a demand for a super-abundance 
of supply. 

“While our growth in population has been mate- 
rial, it is only about 16 per cent above that of 1913; 
but accepting 30 per cent as the increase in the facil- 
ities for manufacture, a capacity exists seriously in 
excess of what might be called the normal demand 
based on pre-war rate of production. I do not offer 
these percentages or the interpretation of them as 
other than suggestive. The population increase is 
based on more or less accurate estimates, while the in- 
crease in manufacturing facilities is guess pure and 
simple. But the picture, although somewhat blurred, 
is before us and its outlines may be recognized. 

“This is your distribution problem. When some- 
thing is produced for which there is no immediate de- 
mand, the situation is like that of the railroad which 
has not sufficient traffic to keep it busy. 

“As a result we see exaggerated forms of competi- 
tion. We see extraordinary displays in advertising at 
extraordinary costs. We see new methods of distribu- 
tion manifesting an extraordinary growth. And we 
see that latest ghost, instalment selling, which is not 
appeased by anything less than the payment of next 
year’s income for this year’s product. 

“IT am not a calamity howler. There is a bright 
side to every cloud and every new manifestation in dis- 
tributive methods has both an economic reason and an 
economic justification. The new method of selling by 
direct-mail advertising not improbably will result in 
lessened cost of distribution. The extraordinary dis- 
play of advertising has not increased materially, if at 
all, the cost of merchandise in such a manner as to bur- 
den the consumer. House-to-house canvassing, while 
we do not know its cost of distribution precisely, ap- 
pears not to exceed the costs of other methods. Instal- 
ment selling when rationally conducted and when sur- 
rounded by ordinary safeguards of credit is a great 
improvement upon the more or less irresponsible open- 
book accounts which have prevailed in the past. 

“This forced competition has exerted and will con- 
tinue to exert pressure which results in lowered costs 
of production, and these lowered costs will in time have 
a profound effect upon the retail price of merchandise. 

“It is impossible to disassociate manufacture from 
distribution. The goods produced must be moved to 
consumers. Profits earned by efficient fabrication must 
not. be dissipated by retardation in the movement of the 
product from factory to consumer. Essentially the 
distributive machinery is only a continuation and ex- 
tension of the fabricating machinery. 

“The whole structure is so vast that the inclina- 
tion is to turn away from it and leave efforts to sim- 
plify and understand it to the isolated fragmentary im- 
pulses of a few progressive hands, active in their own 
interests, but dealing with a segment of the problem. 
This tendency represents surrender. It merely post- 
pones the day when an acute and widespread disorgan- 

ization will compel attention.” 


ARGENTINE FOOD REGULATIONS. 


HE Argentine Government has recently put into 
effect a number of pure-food regulations which 
have been in existence for over a year. The de- 

tails of the marketing requiremnts and other features 
have been published from time to time in Commerce 
Reports can be obtained by interested firms through 
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the district and co-operative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or from the Foreign 
Tariffs Division of the Bureau in Washington. 

The American sardine trade is particularly in- 
jured by the requirement that foods of an acid nature 
must be packed in lacquered tins. This requirement 
has affected shipments especially of California sardines 
in tomato sauce. A provision is made that sardines in 
oil, where the acidity of the oil does not exceed 1 per 
cent, expressed as sulphuric acid, may be packed in the 
usual tins. Strenuous efforts are being made to have 
this regulation suspended. Arguments have been pre- 
sented showing that the use of lacquered tins is not in 
accord with the standard practice here, and that with 
the exception of a few products in which it is necessary 
to preserve the color of the article, lacquered tins are 
practically not used. It is hoped that favorable action 
can be obtained from the Argentine authorities, but 
the American Commercial Attache at Buenos Aires has 
advised that to avoid difficulties no shipments should 
be made which do not meet all of the various published 
requirements. 


THE HENRY JONES COOPERATIVE (LTD.) PUR- 
CHASES CONTROL OF KIRKPATRICK PRE- 
SERVING AND JAM FACTORY AT NEL- 
SON, NEW ZEALAND 


T has recently been reported by Vice-Consul J. C. 
Hudson, of Wellington, New Zealand, that the 
Henry Jones Cooperative (Ltd.) of Australia has | 

bought the controlling interests in the Kirkpatrick Pre- 
serving and Jam Factory at Nelson, New Zealand. This 
factory has been in existence for the past forty years. 
It is believed that the new owners intend to expand its 
activities and develop the business very much further. 

The Jones Cooperative is the controlling company, 
with a capital of about $7,000,000. It has large inter- 
ests in Tasmania, several Australian States, South 
Africa and England. It maintains a corps of experts 
whose services are available to growers in assisting 
them in producing the varieties and qualities needed by 
its subsidiary companies. 

In addition to the above expansion, it is also ru- 
mored that the Jones Cooperative will erect a new can- 
ning plant on North Island, New Zealand. 


MILLIONS OF CONTAINERS MADE FOR FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Figures on Carry-over of Containers a Guide to 
Manufacturers 


HE tremendous industry of manufacturing con- 

| tainers for fruits and vegetables, including berry 

boxes, baskets, hampers and crates, is indicated 

in figures compiled recently by the Department of Ag- 

riculture, which points out that figures showing the 

number of containers carried over into new seasons 

should prove of value to manufacturers in meeting the 
demand for packages. 

The production of berry boxes alone in 102 fac- 
tories last year was in excess of 378,000,000 containers. 
Production of till baskets in 71 factories reached 
167,000,000 containeys, and of climax baskets 65 fac- 
tories manufactured 26,000,000. | 

Seventy-three factories reported aggregate pro- 
duction of 32,000,000 round stave baskets; 74 factories 
made 26,000,000 hampers; 50 factories made 15,000,000 
market baskets; 65 factories made 26,000,000 boxes, 


| 
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Southern 
Cans 


Are now being made 
in the 


Gibbs Industrial 
Building 


3500 E. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Unusual Manufacturing and Shipping 
Facilities 


Southern Can 
Company 


ACTION! 
NOW! 


Don’t delay until it is too late to get 
this equipment for your catsup pack. 
Nowis the time to order your Kiefer 
Automatic Bottle Sterilizer and Auto- 
matic Rotary Vacuum Filling Ma- 
chine—the standard unit of many 
plants—to be assured of getting it on 
time. 


Fill by vacuum, and 


—Avoid slop and waste 
—Eliminate long delays for clean- 
ing of complicated mechanism. 

—Operate continuously 
—No filling of broken bottles. 


Thoseare but a few of the important 
advantages that will enable you to 


' get out your pack of catsup this sea- 


son at lower cost, without troubles 
or worries. 


Our pamphlet gives you full details. 
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The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. | 
Cincinnati, O. | 
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Model 26 Washer 


Price—$190.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, fruits, apples, etc. 


This machine and our new rotary washer (shown below) are 
designed to couple together and form a “two-in-one” hook-up. 
Each is a complete washer in itself, but for the very best re- 
sults, you will want them both. 


Rotary Washer 


Price—$150.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, carrots, fruits, apples,etc. 


The second half of our “two-in-one” washing system. A 
splendid rotary washer that finishes the cleaning operation 
and delivers your tomatoes in beautiful condition for canning. 
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The Most Sensat 
Develo 


A brand new line of 
at unheard-of low prices. 
than $1000.00. 


Smaller canners have 
their capacity were not# 
the big fellows have hesit 
machines, and decided th 


The new line is the a 


startlingly low price. 
Can You Affo 
_ They will save and 


Each and every machin 
or we will be take 
They are going so fast t 

come, first served,”’ of cot 


Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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hing Machinery 
ears 


ity tomato machinery 
can be bought for less 


machines way beyond 
estment. Even some of 
price asked for simple 
ford to build their own. 
ese problems. Nothing 
left off, and by quantity- 
plan) we build these 
offer them to you ata 


hout Them? 
oney all through 


‘0 satisfy you absolutely, 


refund your money. 
eady a problem—"‘first 


Price—$310.00 
Capacity — 250 
bushels per hour 
self-feeding 
pulper for pulping 
tomatoes, pump- 
kin, apples, plums, 
citrus fruits, ber- 

ries, etc. 

Strong, sturdy and 
substantial. The 
best value for the 
money ever offered 


in a pulper. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Hayward, Cal. 
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Model 26 Inclined Scalder 


Price—$215.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, fruits, etc. 


A combination scalder and inspection table. Built with 
ever-wearing LaPorte Belt—the most durable scalding and 
inspection belt made. An honest, substantial, reliable 
machine that will help you build profit into your pack. 


Price—$125.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, fruits, etc. — 


A peach of an inspection table, made any length you want 
cheaper than you can build it yourself. Suitable for nearly 
all vegetables and fruits handled in the general-line cannery 
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P Model 26 Inspection Conveyor 
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and 186 factories made 6,000,000 berry crates and 
58,000,000 vegetable and citrus crates. 

The figures included in the report on carry-over of 
containers reflect to some extent growing conditions 
during the past year. For example, the unfavorable 
conditions in berry growing sections are shown by a 
carry-over of 21 per cent of the boxes manufactured. 
Similar conditions in grape growing sections are re- 
flected in a carry-over of 27 per cent. Such carry- 
overs are expensive to manufacturers. 

The compilation of carry-over figures during a pe- 
riod of years, say the investigators, would furnish a 
picture of the normal consumption of containers 
throughout the country, and would thereby enable man- 
ufacturers to gauge the probable demand in their sec- 
tions. This would insure an adequate supply of pack- 
ages, and at the same time guard against over-produc- 
tion. 

It is hoped that publication of the report will help 
to arouse interest among manufacturers in the collec- 
tion of trade statistics and lead them to activities of 
their own along that line, so that they may better serve 
their customers and protect themselves. 

The Department of Agriculture is charged with 
enforcement of the United States Standard Containers 
Act, and periodically inspects container factories to as- 
sist manufacturers in complying with the law as to 
uniformity of containers. Thousands of sample con- 
tainers are tested annually in the laboratory for dimen- 
sions and capacity. 


PLANT FOOD RECOVERY IN MANURE NOT SO 
LARGE AS GENERALLY SUPPOSED 


Results of Chemical Analysis Made in South Dakota 


ANY programs for the improvement of soils on 
M dairy farms are based on the assumption that 
about 80 per cent of the plant food in crops fed 
to milk cows is recoverable in manure. Data obtained 
by recent feeding tests made by Wells and Dunbar at 
the South Dakota State College indicate that this as- 
sumption may be in error. According to these chem- 
ists, careful analysis show that the dairyman can ex- 
pect to recover to his land, provided there are no losses 
in handling or by leaching, approximately two-thirds of 
the nitrogen, two-fifths of the phosphorus and four- 
fifths of the potash fed to milk cows. The replacement 
of the phosphorus lost deserves serious consideration. 
A year’s feed for a dairy cow consuming a daily 
ration of 40 pounds of corn silage, 15 pounds of clover 
hay, 3 pounds of ground corn and 1 pound of cotton- 
seed meal, contains 65 pounds of phosphoric acid, of 
which only 26 pounds are recoverable in manure. As- 
suming that all the feed except the cottonseed meal is 
produced on the farm and allowing for the phosphoric 
acid purchased in the cottonseed meal, we may say 
that there is a net loss of 28 pounds of phosphoric acid 
for each dairy cow. If the ground corn is purchased 
instead of grown, there is a net loss of 20 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. If, in addition to the cottonseed meal 
and ground corn, one-half of the hay is purchased, there 
is still a net loss from the feed produced on the farm 
of 5 pounds of phosphoric acid for each dairy cow. 
Obviously one cannot proceed on the assumption 
that the losses of phosphoric can be made up in pur- 
chased feeds. Without question, the phosphorus can 
be replaced most economically in the form of fertilizer. 
The amount fertilizer necessary to replace only the 
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phosphorus loss varies with the amount of feed pur- 
chased. If all the feed is grown on the farm, about 250 
pounds of a fertilizer containing 16 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid is required for each milk cow. If only the 
cottonseed meal is purchased, the minimum required is 
175 pounds of fertilizer for each milk cow. 

If only cream or butterfat is sold from the farm, 
the loss of phosphorus is not so great. On the other 
hand, there is some loss in the handling of manure, 
which is not reckoned in the figures given. 

The manure produced on a dairy farm goes a long 
way to maintain the crop-producing power of the soil, 
but it can not do it all. 


PEACH TREE BORER IS EASILY “GASSED” 


HE peach tree borer was one time a great menace 

[ to the peach industry of Pennsylvania. Even in 

Colonial days, it was necessary to abandon peach 

age in certain sections of the State because of the 
orer. 

Fortunately, a chemical treatment was discovered 
about ten years ago which gives 90 to 100 per cent con- 
trol on all peach trees over three years of age. The 
chemical is known as “paradichlorobenzene” and is 
commonly referred to as “PDB.” The treatment con- 
sists of placing the chemical in a narrow band around 
the tree about one to two inches from the tree. The 
gas from the chemical being heavier than air, pene- 
trates into the borer holes, killing the borers. 

Complete information on the control of the borer 
is given in General Bulletin No. 418 recently published 
by the State Department of Agriculture at Harrisburg. 
So general has been the demand for this information 
that the supply of a former bulletin on the subject was 
quickly exhausted. The latest revised bulletin can be 
secured free by addressing a request to the Department, 


DECREE OF CONSENT FILED AGAINST OREGON 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(Our readers will find in this an answer to the 
wholesale grocers’ war on the chain stores of the 
Coast.—Editor.) 


DVICES have been received by the Department 
A of Justice that a consent decree had been en- 

tered by the United States Court at Portland, 
Ore., against the Oregon Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, six corporations and 27 individuals, under in- 
dictment for alleged conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
The decree restrains the defendants from any act of 
intimidation or other coercive methods against any 
person or firm engaged in handling the same commod- 
ities as the Association’s members. 
' The full text of the Department’s statement fol- 
ows: 

A report has been received at the Department of 
Justice that a suit brought against the Oregon Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, including six corporations 
and 27 individuals, has been concluded by the entry 
of a consent decree in the United States District Court 
at Portland, Oregon. 

This is one of several cases brought by the Gov- 
ernment against wholesale grocers on the Pacific 
Coast, which have resulted in a trial and decree in 
favor of the Government against. wholesale grocers of 
Southern California in September, 1925, and a con- 
sent decree against the Wholesale Grocers Association 
of California, entered on May 5, 1926. The present 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The desirable qualities of canned foods are better appreciated today than ever before. 
This is largely because canners everywhere endeavor to maintain a high standard of 
cleanliness and sanitation throughout their canning factories. 


The growing use of 


= anitary Cleaner”. Clean 

= Indian in circle is largely contributing to this profitable result. 

5 Where this cleaner is consistently used, so clean and so sanitary does 
= it maintain the cookers, conveyors, and other equipment that the quality 
= of canned products is unimpaired. And too, the economy ofthis cleaner 
z is proved every day in actual use. 

= io-eamen-geatage Ask your supply man. 

2 The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Whether you wash your cans or not. Wise 
buyers prefer to purchase from canners who 
pack a quality product in clean cans. 


The Hansen Sanitary Can Washer 


not only wins the buyer’s respect for your can- 
ned goods; it increases your factor of safety 
against spoilage. It actually decreases the 
number of swells due to bacteria found in dirt 
and dust. 


Improve the quality and saleability of next year’s 


pack by ordering a HANSEN now. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 


84-90 Hamilton St. 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


or 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
| 
Pa 
i = 
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suit was filed against the Oregon Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and others, on September 29, 1924, al- 
leging a conspiracy in restraint of interstate and for- 
eign trade and commerce in groceries in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The decrease in this case was entered with the 
consent of all defendants named in the petition with 
the exception of Marshall-Wells Company, M. Seller 
& Co. and Messrs. Hunt and Sanford, as to whom the 
petition was dismissed. 

The decree provides that the defendants shall be 
perpetually enjoined from doing any act to prevent, 
deter or discourage by boycott, intimidation, with- 
drawal of patronage or other coercive acts, any man- 
ufacturer or producer of groceries or other like ar- 
ticles, without the State of Oregon, from shipping, 
transporting or selling such groceries or other articles 
to any customers or person within the State of Ore- 
gon.—U. S. Daily, June 14th, 1926. 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN FRANCE. 


O statistics are available showing the carryover 
N or stocks of canned fruits and vegetables on 

hand, but stocks are believed to be low, states 
American Consul B. F. Hale, Marseille, France, in a 
report to the Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce. The constant changes in prices and 
fluctuation of the exchange do not encourage the keep- 
ing of heavy stocks on hand. 


In general French canners lead in vegetables, and 
the American canners in fruits. The canning of vege- 
tables is an important industry in certain sections of 
France, and some vegetables are put up in the Mar- 
seille district. Except for asparagus, the French 
products give satisfaction, and lead in the market 
mainly because they are cheaper than the American 
vegetables. Canned peas originate in the Bordeaux 
district, Bretagne and Belgium. The range of prices 
per 1 kilo (2.2 lbs.) tin is 18 to 36 cents, according to 
quality. Of all the vegetables, peas are in the most 
demand, but from the point of consumption French 
beans or haricots come next and sell for about the 
same price as peas. Practically all of these canned 
beans are of French origin. 

In asparagus the American sales seem to be 
higher than those of the French article, and this is be- 
cause the American asparagus has a superior taste 
and is more economical, whereas the French canned 
asparagus generally contains the tips only, the stems 
being too tough to eat, and sells for 52 cents; the 
American can of asparagus tips and edible stems sells 
for 40 cents. The three-pound cans of French aspar- 
agus sell for 72 cents. 


In canned spinach French producers predomi- 
nate, although the canning of spinach in France is a 
recent departure. The sale of canned tomatoes is 
small and is limited to the French product. Baked 
beans, now being sold at 18 cents per small can and 24 
cents for a medium can, is a vegetable little consumed 
by French People. 

Canned Fruit—The Americans lead in canned 
fruit on account of superior quality, and the fact that 
the fruit is better prepared and canned in the United 
States. Moreover, the preserving of fruit in France 
has not yet reached the same importance. 

In point of consumption of fruits peaches lead, 
followed by pineapple, apricots, pears and strawber- 
ries. The price.of a two-pound can of peaches or apri- 
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cots of good quality is now 44 cents; pine apples sell 
for 48 cents and pears for 60 cents. 

Imports—There are no available imports figures 
However, 
provisional statistics obtained from the customs house 
at Marseille show that during the year 1925 there ar- 
rived at Marseille by sea 240,000 pounds of preserved 
fruits, 185,186 pounds of which were of American 
origin. The imports from the United States were 
61,720 pounds in excess of those for 1924. 

The present fresh milk supply is increasing and 
has been increasing, as may be shown by the increased 
number of milk cows from 3,538,600 in 1918 to 3,830,- 
175 in 1925. Government supervision of sanitary 
conditions has been enforced, and the inspection ser- 
vice is covering more herds each year. Particular 
emphasis has been placed upon tuberculosis and other 
diseases of the herd. 

The industry in general is very optimistic follow- 
ing the prosperous year in 1925. The domestic market 
for condensed milk to a considerable extent depends 
upon the mining and construction work, where great 
quantities are used in the camps. The year 1926 
promises to be a better year in this respect, with the 
increasing activities in mining and railway produc- 
tion. 

On account of space, a number of tables contained 
in Mr. Wilson’s report, showing the production, stocks 
on hand, imports and exports of condensed, evapo- 
rated and powdered milk, are omitted. American firms 
interested in this trade may obtain a copy of this re- 
port for examination upon request to the Foodstuffs 


Division of the Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


AUSTRALIAN CANNED AND DRIED FRUITS. 


Dried Fruits—The Australian Dried Fruits Con- 
trol Board has fixed prices for currants for shipment 
to South Africa, writes American Vice Consul W. T. 
Costello, Melbourne, Australia, in a report just re- 
ceived in the Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce. It is expected that prices for Canada 
and the Far East will be fixed in the near future. All 
dried fruit crops have been harvested and the quality 
is reported to be much superior to that of the previous 
season. Prices as fixed for exporting currants to 
South Africa are 3 crown,- 42 shillings ($10.08) per 
112 lbs., 2 crown, 39 shillings ($9.36) per 112 lbs., 
C. I. F., and exchange at sight. 

Trading to Canada will be generally on the same 
basis as to South Africa, that is, the fruits will be ex- 
ported by licensed merchants only and prices will be 


controlled by the Australian Dried Fruits Association 
Control Board. 


Canned Fruits—During 1925 1,287,000 dozen 30- 
ounce cans of peaches were preserved by Australian 
factories. The year’s pack of pears amounted to 568,- 
000 dozen tins, and of apricots 415,000 dozen. It is 
estimated that the present year’s pack of peaches will 
equal that of last year, while there will be a decline in 
the amount of tins of pears and apricots preserved. 


WIFIE REBUKED. 


“There, we haven’t any nuts for our dinner party.” 
“Well, you sent out the invitations.”—Boston Transcript. 


STILL A CHANCE. 
Visitor—Sorry I couldn’t get to your wedding. 
I'll have another one soon. 


Film Star—Never mind. 
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AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuID 
Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN for your 


cans next season—and be safe 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


Tells 


BREEDERS 
| | CANS eda plains 
; WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
ed or plain—for all your 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR CANNERS. 
60,000 sq. feet at your Service. 


SORTING AND PICKING: TABLE 


CONVEYOR CHAIN 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., Manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


McSTAY LIGHTNING BOX 
SEALING MACHINE 


WIRE BASKET—ALL SIZES 
AND SHAPES 


~~~ : 
Rogers 
GOR 
key 1876 
AY 
AA 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 
Five open process tanks, 48’’ square x 5 ft. 
Two open process tanks, 48’’ square x 5 ft. 2’. 
Two round process tanks 40’’ diameter x 6 ft. 
21 square cages. 
6 round cages. 
Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Tomato Washer. 


Two open 
Process Kettles, size 36 inches wide by 52 inches deep, with 


cages and covers, all in good condition, and will sell cheap 
to quick buyer. 


J. Roland Stewart & Co., Cambridge, Md. 


FOR SALE—A brand new 1926 built Invincible Corn 
Husker. Never used. Ata bargain price. A chance to 
Save some real money. 


Address Box A-1414 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first ‘class con- 
dition. - 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Four Hamachek Viner Feeders just over- 
hauled. Cheap for quick sale. 


The Cuyler Pkg. Corp., Lewiston, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 Adriance No. 804-A Growning Machines 
in first class condition. 


P. J. Ritter Co., 1628 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Lye Peach Peeler 
2 Monitor Viner Shed Pea Cleaners 
2 Style ‘““Y’’ Pea Washers 
Address Box A-1408 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Apple grader new ‘‘two wire’’ 
4 Double Boutell Apple Pearing machines, used one 
season 
Double copper lined Mixers complete 
Lot of canvass conveyor belt 20 in. wide 
‘‘Home made’’ Asparagus grading conveyors 
Ayars No. 2 Filling machine, series 311 
Burt No. 1, 2, 24 and 3 labeler (new) 
10 lb. Gravity labeler (old) 
30 gal. Kettles copper 
Bean Cutter, built by E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
2 lb. machine for sugaring 2 lb. cans by hand 
Asparagus washer ‘‘Hand made’’ 
Cherry Washers 
200 lb. gas lighting plant about 600 ft. 2 pipe for 
same 
Address Box A-1415 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Apple juice Digester, 300 to 400 gallon 
capacity to withstand 50 lbs. steam pressure. 
Address Box A-1416 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Cider Press, Hydrualic Press, 10’’ or 12”’ 
ram, all steel frame, “‘U’’ type packing. ; 
W. M. Harris & Sons, Wyoming, Del. 


For Sale—Factories 


BANKRUPT SALE of completely equipped whole grain 
Corn packing house, located on Pennsylvania Railroad in 
the best Corn growing section of Maryland. Sale to be held 
on premises at 1 P. M., Wednesday, July 7th. 

Address inquiries to Trustees, A. F. Brown Packing 
Corp., Bel Air, Md. 


For Sale—Plants. 


FOR SALE—Tomato plants of the standard varieties 
and late Cabbage plants. 


Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


; 
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FOR SALE—Tomoto Plants—Grown from Tri-State 
Packers Assn., Selected Tomato Seed, produced by A. D. 
Radebaugh, $1.00 per 1000, delivered to buyer’s truck at 
Milford, Del. Apply to either: 

Draper & Co., Inc. or Torsch-Summers Co., Milford, Del. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—25 Million fine field grown cab- 
bage plants all leading varieties for late setting. Prompt 
shipments any quantity $1.00 per thousand. Plants grown 
on new land free from disease. Sample crate free. Shipp- 
ing capacity half million daily. Also limited supply of 
field grown tomato plants. 

J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—At once. Mechanical foreman, must be familiar 
with canning machinery. Thoroughly capable and reliable. 
Address P. O. Box 124, Stewartstown, Pa. 


WANTED—A competent manager for large Tomato Cannery, 
central part of Delaware. State experience, mechanical ability, 
salary and references. 


Address Box B-1410 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Opportunity for experienced Cannery Superintend- 
ent. Permanent connection old established California Plant. Posi- 
tion open December 1926. Salary and Bonus. Experience required 
on Vegetables, Tomato Products, Pickles, Condiments, if possible 
Soups. Some knowledge chemistry of products. State qualifications 
and recommendations. 

Address Box B- 1413 care of The Canning Trade for intervie 
with Manager coming East July and August. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Young man thirty eight years old with 
twenty years experience in the Pickle and Condiment business, in- 
cluding, Olives, Sauerkraut, Jelly, Preserves, Vinegar, Horee Radish, 
Catsup, etc. wants connection with pickle manufacturer. Has in- 
side as well as sales experience. Personal sales record of from one 
to three hundred thousand yearly. Capable of assuming General or 
Sales Management. 


Address Box B-1409 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Chemist, Techmical graduate with 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Thorough training in chemistry and 
biology. Three years experience in chemistry and bacteriology. 
Desires connection in food industry. Future prospects the main 
consideration. 


Address Box B-1411 care of The Canning Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


PHIL.EMRICH, 


+: MANUFACTURER 


CANNERS’.° PACKERS’ 
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Plant No.2 Cicero. Ill. 


ARABO 


Adhesives for Food-Packers 


Your labels don’t deliver your adv- 
ertising message - unless they stick. 


ARABOL Labeling glues will hold 
your labels tight, from the time 
your cans leave your plant until 
they reach consumers. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago: (Cicero), II]. 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. 
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Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 


i 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 


MR. CANNER: 


success. 


Yj direct from the wood to you. 
Write for delivered prices. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


"APRONS -AND | 302 So. Produce Bldg. 
824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. Siiaitinemaieiieiting Phones { 24147 

Made to beat competition Bereta 200 


We rejoice that the Canning business 
looks better for 1926. On the canners’ 
success depends, to a large extent, our 


We make the most practical package for 
gathering tomatoes, fruits etc., and deliver- 
to factory. We make the baskets— 
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CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., Inc. 


Successor to 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
Columbus, O., & Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


S.M. RYDER & SON 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


WAREHOUSES: 
Columbus, Wis. Ogden, Utah 
Baltimore, Md. 


FEEDER DRIVEN FROM COUNTER-SHAFT 
WITH JAW CLUTCH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners Can Markers 
Green Pea Feeders Lift Trucks 
Green Bean Snippers Conveyors 


Green Bean Graders Green Bean Cleaners 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 


lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


64.08 “ “ 


American Can Co. 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1926-1927 


OFFICERS 


President, 


Vice-President, 


Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


C. Burnet Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen. 
Leander Langrall. 
Harry Imwold 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, C. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J 
-O. Langrall, C. Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
Herbert C. Roberts. 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard B. Jones. G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Potts. 
Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, E. V. Stock- 
ham, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 
Harry Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
F. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
J. Ady, A Feeser. E. 
Langrall, Stockham. 
A. Sindall, Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
F. Cole, E. Everett 


Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Claims Committee, 
Brokers Committee, 
Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


figur for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
th ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
otherw 


t the general market at this date. 

m r a personal reason, but these prices represen ee 

by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. ) prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 
(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. rrected pe Po: 
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Extra Standard White, No. 8... . 
Balto. N.¥. SAVERKRAUT? 90 1.10 Seconds, White, No. 3..... "50 
Xo. 2 Seconds, Yellow, No. 3... 
ASPARAGUS*—(Callf.) Standard, No. Selected Yellow’ No. 
2% Standard, No. 3 4°50 Pies, Unpeel 
White Mommeth. 370. 396. -- 3.10 Standard, No. 4: Eies, Unpee 
White Mam., Peeled, %.. 3°08 SPINACH 
Green Mammoth, 3.00 Standard, No. 2 15 Pies, Peeled, No. 10............ 
White, Large, No. 2 yas 3.00 andar N 1. 45 1/50 PEARS§ 
Green, Large, No. 2 2.95 Standard, oO. 50 1.65 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%....... Standard, 90 80 Seconds, No. 3, in Water.. 
White, Medium, No. 3.05 Standard, No. Standards, No. 2, in 
White, Small, No. SUCCOTASH? 120 140 Betta, Sta., No.2, in Syrup. 
Tips’ White, Smali, No. 1 3.28 3.25 Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 1.25 No. 
ps, 
Tips, Green, Mam., Ho. aq.... 3.55 1.15 1.20 PINEAPPLE® 
BAKED BEANS} 70 Standard, ING: 1.50 1.60 Bahama, Grated, Extra, No, 1.75 
15, 90 Hawall, Sliced, No 3°60 3°46 
Plain, Fancy, No. 2 f.o.b. County..... .90 95 Hawaii, Sliced Std., No. 2 2. 30 2.25 
45° (1.65 Fancy, No. 3, f.0.b. County.....1.30 1.25 Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2......... 2.15 
1.50 1.80. Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. County....4. 85 4.00 Hawaii, Sliced, Std No 
—Std. . oe hredded , No. 
Std. Cut Green, No.3 .90 -95 Ext. Std., No. Out... Crushed, 7.96 11.50 
pe Std. Cut 4, 25 2%. Out 1.30 Eastern Pie, No. 1... 2.50 Out 
Stringless, Bid. f.0.b. County. 1.25 RASPBERRIES§ 
Limas, Fancy Green, No, 2.......... 1.80 Std. No. 1, f.o.b. Black, Syrup, No. 2... 
Limas, Std. White & Gr. No: 10: nibs Sta. no 2, f.0.b. County........ 7 Red, Weter, No. 10...... Out 
Now Std. No. 2%.... Out Out STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Red Hidney, Std. No. 118 Sta. No.3 Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 3.. Out 2.10 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10......... 5. Sta. 8, £0.b. County........1.17% .... Preserved, 
1.35, MATO PURE 
Whole, No. 4.75 sta. No. Whole Stock... 
Std. Sliced, NO. HERRING ROE® 
Canned Fruits Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz..1.40 1.75 
Std. Diced, 4,50 APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
2 821%, .80 Michigan, No. Flats, % Ib. cases, 4.95 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2...... andards La 
1.00 California Standard. No, 3%..... 2-35 Standards, 10 om. 3:00 3.31 
90° 1.00 California Choice, No. 2%....... 300 
8:25 Standard, No. 2, Preserved...... 2.00 2.25 Cohoe, Flat, No. Out 
Standard, No. 2, in Pink, Tall, No. 1 3/90 
OKRA AND TOMATOES? 30 1.40 Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1 1,90 Dry, No. x 
Standard, i. t Out Extra Preserved, NO. 50 Out des a 
Standard No 10.......... Red SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
No. 1 2, f.0.b. County 5 1:86 California 4 = 00 4°85 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2..... OSEBE CORE : 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1. “210 1.00 1.25 % Tomato, Carton 5.00 4.00 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2.5... “County.1:05 1.10 Standard, No. 10............ 5.50 Mustard, Keyless 4.75 3.75 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .95 “ lifornia Std., No. 2%, ¥. C...2.30 2.20 Oval, No. 1....... . 
No. 5 Sieve, No. California Choice, No. 2% Y. C.. 2.60 2.56 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
J. Std. No. 4 Bleve. ane Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1. California, 1s ........ 00 
. Sifted, No. 3S Standard White, No. California, 4s, Blue Fin.. 
Ex. Std., No. 2S 05 Standard Yellow, California, 1s, Blue Fin.... 
Fancy Petit Pols, No. 1........- Out Califernia, 12075 
Seconds, Yellow, California, 1s, 
1.10 1.20 Standards, White, No. 8........ Out Out Galifersia ne 
Standard, No. 8........ Standards, Yellow, No. 8........ Gat Gut Galifurata 18. 
Standard, No. Extra Standard Yellew, Ne. 3... 3.08 
Sqeash, No. Ay 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, JULY 5, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


General Business Shows Record Prosperity—Canned Foods Are 
Following Suit—Retail Business Sets a New Mark—Canned 
Foods Market Stronger—Corn Advances—Tomatoes 
Moving Up—Wisconsin Getting High Quality in Pea 
Pack—Fruits Getting Good Attention 


OOKING UP—The canned foods market is falling into step 
with the better business conditions of the country gener- 
ally, as indicated by the record strong conditions seen in 

Wall Street. Industrial stocks have been making records dur- 
ing the past few weeks, and if Steel be taken as a barometer of 
trade, as it always has been considered, this means that the 
industrial situation is the real cause of this strength and not 
the mere speculative spirit with which Wall Street is usually 
associated. It would seem proper, therefore, to say that this is 
a sound condition and indicates real prosperity among the in- 
dustrial units of the country, or in other words, that business 
is actually, and not merely speculatively, good. 


The canned foods industry could not appreciate this during 
the months when it was trailing along in the dust at the rear, 
but in the past few weeks it has caught up with the procession, 
and the whole outlook in this industry has changed materially. 
The steady, heavy distribution of canned foods to the consum- 
ers was bound to bring this condition about, but it has come 
earlier than the most optimistic expected, a few months ago. 


And that this is not “Wall Street stuff” is seen in the re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Board for June 29th, which reports 
a record retail business. The report says: 


“Compared with May a year ago sales were gener- 
ally larger, and for the five months ending in May, 
total sales of all the reporting stores were larger than 
for the corresponding period in any preceding year for 
which records are available. 

“Department store sales averaged 7 per cent larger 
for the country as a whole than in May of last year. 
Increases occurred in all Federal reserve districts ex- 
cept Minneapolis, and the largest increases, amounting 
to more than 10 per cent, were in the Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago and St. Louis districts.” 


HE MARKET -Right in line with this general improve- 

ment in business conditions come the reports of increasing 

interest and strength in canned foods in all markets. The 
realization that the canned foods packs of 1926 cannot be ex- 
pected by any manner of reasoning to approach last year’s pro- 
duction, has come home to the buyers of every kind, and they 
have turned from complete apathy towards all canned foods to 
a keen interest in them and desire to cover their wants. The 
canned foods market is strong today in sentiment and promises 
to grow stronger. The advance in prices have not been as 
marked as many canners would like to see them, but it is not 
likely that advances will carry the prices to high levels. The 


heaviest distribution of canned foods is naturally at moderate 
prices, and in. the long run that is best for the industry. We 
can report a new day when the leading markets report canned 
foods as strong, and they are doing that this week. 


Actual changes in prices have not been numerous this 


enh baked beans are slightly lower, as are also cut stringless 
eans. 


Corn has advanced all along the line from 2'%c to 5c, and 
the market is stronger. Growing conditions have not been 
favorable for corn, the nights are too cold and the days also, 
except that here at the end of the week we seem to be getting ' 
into more Fourth-of-July-like weather. Corn needs dry, hot 
days and nights to make it grow properly. We have seen fields 
of market garden sweet corn which had tasseled out when hardly 
three feet high. The returns from this, of course, will be mere 
nubbings and not much of those. This is the result of the cool 
spring and lack of sufficient moisture. In addition to this, the 
acreage planted to sweet corn has been materially reduced from 
last year’s record, and is generally reported below the average 
of the past five years. It is largely a question of seasonai 
weather from now on, but corn which has been stunted in its 
early growth rarely entirely recovers under any weather condi- 
tions so as to yield a normal output. The crop reports, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, tell a story in plain language, and at 
least the corn canners will be able to properly interpret it. The 
buyers, of course, will continue to rely upon hope, but hope has 
never proved much of a fertilizer for crops. 


No. 4 standard peas have advanced to the dollar mark this 
week, but most holders in this section want at least $1.15 for 
them. As we have before pointed out, the quality of the peas 
so far packed has been far above the average, and they are 
worth more money than the usual poor standards. Wisconsin 
and other sections have started on their packs and the reports 
from those sections say that the quality is fine. They have had 
some good rains, which were badly needed, and if they do not 
get a sudden and long hot spell, they will come through with 
fine quality. The outlook is hopeful at this time, but the acre- 
age is not up to normal, and because they are cutting the peas 
while in young and tender condition—instead of letting them 
go until hard as was too often done last year—the yield per 
acre is far below last year’s In the Tri-State section the great 
bulk of the pack—and which amounted to only about 60 per cent 
of normal—ran to No. 2’s and No. 3’s, with 4’s and 5’s running 
down as low as 9 per cent. Our information says that so far 
Wisconsin has been following suit to this condition, and if the 
weather holds it may be expected to turn out in just that pro- 
portion. Moreover, Wisconsin will pack no standard or poorer 
peas this year, because no canner of that State wants to put his 
name on off-standard goods. New York State is likewise striv- 
ing for a high quality pack of peas, and is getting the percent- 
age of siftings in about the same proportions as above men- 
tioned. The pea market is righting itself and canners who have 
a surplus of spot peas of quality ought to ask the proper price, 
and hold for it. Given the quality, the people will consume an 
immense pack of peas every year, and there are no indications 
now that such a quantity pack can possibly be made in 1926. 

Spinach is stronger and it is likely that it will move to 
higher figures. 
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Quotations on tomatoes have been advanced this week, and 
both spots and futures have been traveling together on prices 
for some time. Fancy 3’s spots are anywhere from $1.30, as the 
lowest heard, to $1.50, and fancy 10’s are held at about $5.00, 
with any hard to find. Fancy 2’s are quoted at the bottom at 
85c, but prices range up to $1.00. The bottom on No. 3 stand- 
ards seems to be $1.20, with the tendency upwards. It is now 
known that stocks of spot tomatoes of the kind most wanted are 
anything but large and the hunt for the quality becomes harder 
each day. 

The crop reports will show that tomato planting has suf- 
fered from the weather, and that the growers have materially 
reduced the acreage. The truth is there were many more tomato 
canners who succumbed to the below-cost financial conditions of 
the past few months than was supposed, and these cannot operate 
this season. We have heard estimates that the percentage of 
fatalities runs as high as 33% per cent, but this is rather high, 
we think, though it may run to 25 per cent in some sections. 
This alone will make a considerable difference in the output of 
canned tomatoes in 1926. Add to this the refusal of growers to 
grow tomatoes at what they consider too low prices, and the 
voluntary curtailment of acreage by the canners themselves, 
with hardly any free-lance acreage this season, and you get a 
view of the canned tomato condition which ought to give you 
pause. 

Stringless beans have had a hard time with the weather 
this year. Moreover, a great many canners are letting them 
alone, or going very lightly in them. It will probably be a 
better quality pack and smaller this year. 

Canned fruits are coming into their own in good shape. 
The buyers are aware that they must enter their orders or go 
without, and they are covering well. There are no changes to 
note in the market. Fruit crops are generally in good shape, 
though the strawberry crop was cut short. Other berries are 
promising and coming in well. 


Canned fish is receiving better attention. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Marked Firmness Shown—Pineapple Prices Higher—New Sal- 
mon Quoted—Tomatoes Strong—Short Pack of Peas Ex- 
pected—The New “Seconds” Law of California— 

Corn Unchanged—Fair Inquiry for North- 
western Fruits—Sardines Are Well 
Sold Up. 


New York, July 1, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Marked firmness has prevailed in the 

T general canned foods situation during the past week, with 

a good demand reported. Wholesale grocers and chain- 

store buyers alike have been picking up stocks on spot, and con- 

siderable interest in new packs was being manifested. Naming 

of opening prices on Hawaiian pineapple and Columbia River 
chinook salmon featured the news of the week. 


Pineapple Higher—Opening prices on 1926 summer pack 
Hawaiian pineapple were made public during the week, the 
prices on the staple sizes being 5c to 25c per dozen higher than 
the opening prices last year. Prices named by the California 
Packing Corporation and independent packers were as follows: 

. California Packing 


Size Corporation Packers 
POney 2768 2.00 2.00 
Standard eruaned, 26. 1.65 1.65 
Standard crushed, 2%4s............- 1.90 1.90 
Standard crushed, 10s............... 7.00 
Standard tidbits, 2566... 2.15 2.10 
Broken slices, 2468.......cccccccvees 1.95 1.95 
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Pancy crushed, 6.25 
Confectioners’ crushed, 10s.......... 6.25 


The above prices are all f. 0. b. San Francisco, subject to 
confirmation and approval of assortment. 


New Chinooks Quoted—After weeks of waiting by the trade, 
Columbia River packers have announced prices on 1926 pack 
chinook salmon, the quotations being as follows: 1s, $4.00; 
halves, $2.35; 1s, ovals, $5.50, all per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 
There has been a heavy demand for chinooks this year, and as 
has been the case for the past several years, packers expect 
that their entire pack will be cleaned out without difficulty. 

Southern Tomatoes Strong—A firm undertone prevails in 
the market for spot tomatoes at Southern canneries, and can- 
ners are reluctant to book futures to any extent at going prices 
which have been prevailing recently. For spot shipment, the 
market is quoted as follows: Standard 1s, 52%c to 55¢ per 
dozen; 2s, 80c to 85¢ per dozen; 3s, $1.15 to $1.17%% per dozen; 
10s, $3.75 to $3.90 per dozen. Distributors have been picking 
up stocks as needed, but are not inclined to buy in advance. The 
market for new packs is showing a steady undertone, with 
quoted prices about in line with the spot market. 


Indiana Tomatoes Firmer—Carry-over stocks in Indiana are 
negligible and the market shows strength on the odd lots still 
offering for prompt delivery. Canners are quoting standard 2s 
at 85c to 87%4c per dozen, with 3s held at $1.20 to $1.25. These 
prices compare with future quotations of 90c and $1.25 per 
dozen, respectively. Standard 10s, futures, are quotable at $4.25 
per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 


Expect Short Pea Pack—Reports from Wisconsin indicate 
that the pack of peas will show a sharp falling off from last 
year’s total, with canners predicting a marked shortage of the 
lower grades. As a result of this development, jobbers have 
shown more interest in placing contracts for standards and 
extra standards, but are finding that the packer are not so 
anxious to sell. Packing has started in several sections of the 
State. New pack Maryland and Delaware peas are coming in 
for more buying attention on the part of the local trade, early 
deliveries of the new pack having shown very good quality. 


More Fruit Prices—There has been a veritable deluge of 
canned fruit prices from the smaller packers, following the re- 
cent announcement of the opening quotations of the California 
Packing Corporation and the other large packers. Generally 
speaking, the prices of the independents show the usual differ- 
ential under the prices of the larger packers. Considerable 
s. a. p. business had been taken by the smaller packers, and con- 
firmations are reaching them in large volume. In addition, 
many of the smaller packers booked business firm this year, at 
fixed differentials from the California Packing Corporation’s 
prices. 

Fruit Salad Prices—Considerable variance in quotations on 
fruits for salad are noticeable among the independent packers 
this season. For instances, prices on No. 1 talls range all the 
way from $2.10 to $2.30 per dozen, while 214s range $3.60 to 
$3.95. This item has shown considerable development during 
the past few years, and is now one of the most popular canned 
fruit sellers. The canners like to pack fruits for salad, as they 
_ run on this item outside of the regular season for other 
ruits. 


California Seconds Law—The trade has shown considerable 
interest in the provisions of the new California State law con- 
cerning second quality fruits, an outline of which has been dis- 
seminated by the Canners League of California. The new law 
provides regulations governing the grading and labeling of 
fruits. Administration of the law will be in the hands of the 
Director of Agriculture, aided by a board of appeal which, ac- 
cording to the law, must be “composed of citizens of the State 
of California who are recognized as men of experience in the 
judging of the grade and quality of California canned fruits.” 
At least three members of the board must be present at any 
hearing, the decision of the majority of those in session to be 
controlling. The law further provides that “The board of ap- 
peal, with the cooperation of the director of agriculture, may 
adopt such rules and regulations as they may deem necessary 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, in connection 
with their official duties hereunder.” The following have been 
appointed to constitute the board of appeal: R. M. Barthold, 
vice-president and general sales manager, California Packing 
Corporation; Allan Cutler, president Cutler-Lobinger Packing 
Company: D.H. Gates, president Banning Canning Company; 
W. A. Gellersen, general manager Western operations for Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby; D.B. Pressler, general superintendent, Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Canneries; Leslie S. Smith, general manager 
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Kings County Packing Company; F. A. Wilder, general sales 
manager Pratt-Low Preserving Company. 

Corn Unchanged—A quiet market for standard Southern 
corn was reported during the week, with canners quoting 2s at 
85¢ to 90c per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. Futures were not coming 
in for much demand. Western packers are quoting standard 2s 
for prompt shipment at 95c per dozen. Little change in the 
fancy corn situation has been seen, prices holding unchanged. 

Northwestern Fruits—There has been a fair inquiry for 
Washington and Oregon fruits, particularly cherries and ber- 
ries, and packers are well sold up, having withdrawn certain 
items in some instances. Quotations are firmly held on all 
grades. 

Salmon Season On—The salmon-canning season has gotten 
under way, with reports of light catches coming down from the 
cannery sections. The market for futures, with the exception 
of chinooks, has been quiet, with jobbers waiting to see what 
action the packers will take in connection with prices. Opera- 
tions of the canners export association is expected to move large 
quantities of pinks and chums into export channels this year. 
Spot demand for salmon in the New York market has suffered 
a little from the unseasonable weather thus far in the summer. 

Maine Sardines—Packers are reported well sold up on all 
grades, and a shortage of mustard grades is reported on the part 
of several of the canners. There has been a good demand reach- 
ing sellers during the past several weeks, and the new pack is 
moving out in satisfactory volume. 

Trade Notes—Frank Everett, of the Sears & Nichols Can- 
ning Company, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was in the market this week. 

George H. Draper, well-known canner of Milford, Del., was 
visiting his brokers, North & Dalzell, during the week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Little Heard Of the Former Talk of Heavy Carry-Overs—Buy- 
ing Michigan Fruits—California Fruits Also Selling—But 
Few Offerings of Spot Corn—Futures Firm—Wis- 
consin Begins Quality Pea Pack—Tomatoes 
in Good Demand—Poor Fibre Cases 
Again Make Trouble. 

Chicago, July 1, 1926. 


HE GENERAL MARKET—I understand, from those who 
know, that the collection of funds for Canned Foods Week 
from the canners is progressing very satisfactorily, and 

promises to be a little better, or at least equal to that of last 
year. 

The reports of the results of Canned Foods Week of last 
year or 1925, made at the recent convention of the National 
Wholesale Grocers at Rochester, were to the effect that the 
effort for 1925 surpassed in results that of any previous year. 

One hears but little of the big carry-over or surplus of 
canned peas, corn and tomatoes, about which there was so much 
talk a couple of months ago, and it has either melted away into 
consumption or the canners are hiding it, or holding it from 
which to deliver futures, any of which inferences is unlikely and 
unreasonable. 

Michigan Fruits—I find that buyers are reported to be buy- 
ing Michigan fruits and berries of the 1926 pack freely again. 
The improved crop conditions have encouraged the Michigan 
canners, who had all withdrawn their offerings, to come back 
into the market and to offer additional quantities of berries, 
pears and cherries, and the offerings are being taken as fast as 
they are quoted to the buyers. 

There is also reported a revival in the buying of futures 
of California canned fruits, and brokers report that the whole- 
sale grocers have been contracting this week rather freely for 
such goods, for their own private labels. Prices have been 
rather irregular and it is stated that orders have been following 
the lowest prices, though the reputation of the cannery for reli- 
able qualities is carefully considered. : 

Canned Corn—The spot situation as to canned corn has nar- 
rowed down to a few offerings at 87%c to 90c per dozen for 
fair standard quality in Ohio, Iowa and Illinois, but these offer- 
ings at the prices named are scattering and no large lots are 
to be found in first hands. 

Future prices for standard canned corn are being firmly 
held at 85c to 90c in Ohio, 90c to $1.00 in Illinois, 90c to 95¢ in 
Indiana and 90c to 95e in Iowa, and though there are no with- 
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drawals of future prices in any of those States, future sales are 
not being urged. 

Canned Peas—Southern Wisconsin is canning Alaska or 
Early June peas this week, and though the output will not be so 
large as last year, so it is reported, the quality will be better, 
and the proportion of standard peas will be smaller. The can- 
ners are said to be contending with the growers that the peas 
must be brought to the viners younger and smaller than usual. 

The wholesale grocers have come to the conclusion that 
prices for future canned peas are about as low as they are 
likely to be, and they have come into the market with a part of 
their future requirements, and I hear of the closing of some 
important contracts this week for peas of the 1926 pack. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is a good demand for canned to- 
matoes in the No. 2 size, but very little inquiry for the No. 3 or 
No. 10 sizes. Indiana canners are offering very few canned 
tomatoes of any size, and Ohio is said to have only one or two 
lots of standard 2s tomatoes left in first hands. 

The set of the tomato plants in Central Indiana is reported 
to be good, but the acreage is reported to be about 20 per cent 
smaller than for 1925. The prices of future Indiana canned 
tomatoes seem to be running a little irregularly, and I have 
heard that sales have been made for standard grade at 85c to 
90c for 2s, and $1.25 to $1.35 for standard 3s, all f. o. b. Indiana 
canneries of the 1926 output. There is no inclination to pack 
No. 10 size on the part of the canners, as they claim that they 
would loose money if they should sell at the prices at which 
wholesalers expect to buy, or claim that they can buy, from 
Maryland and other Eastern canners. 

I notice that the wholesale grocers at the National Conven- 
tion at Rochester were agitating the undesirability of corru- 
gated canned foods cases, and I learn that Sprague, Warner & 
Co., and Reid, Murdoch & Co., of Chicago, have both instructed 
their buyers to buy no more canned foods except in solid fibre 
cases or in wooden cases. Whether any other houses have given 
out such instructions yet, I have not heard. 

I learn that the trouble has arisen from the fact that some 
of the canners have shipped ‘their goods in a very poor quality 
of corrugated cases, which have fallen to pieces in handling, 
and which could not be stacked higher than five cases in the 
warehouses or cars, as they would crush. 

It is evident that some manufacturers of the corrugated 
cases have been furnishing the canners with poor goods, and it 
is a great pity that such has been the case, as it has brought 
about a general condemnation of that style of boxes for canned 
foods when it is known that some makes are strong and reliable. 

Mr. J. Frank Ward, representing the Crescent Products 
Company, of Salt Lake, Utah, is visiting Chicago this week. 
The concern packs preserves and jams extensively and special- 
izes in cold packed or refrigerated fruits in barrels for preserv- 
ers’ use. The qualities of their output are said to be excep- 
tionably fine. Utah has a slight advantage in the time of trans- 
portation as eompared with California or Oregon, and the qual- 
ity of the fruit grown in Utah is said to be unsurpassed by that 
of any other section or locality. Mr. Ward is reported to have 
found some appreciative buyers in Chicago and to have closed 
some important business. The Crescent Products Company is 
well established in Utah and is experienced in its line. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


No Rush to Business—Canning Apricots—A Fair Crop in Sight. 
Peaches About Ready—Growers Who Held Out For 
Higher Prices Still Have Their Fruit—Pear Prices 
Puzzle Northwestern Canners—Other 
Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, July 1, 1926. 


O RUSH—The opening prices on California canned fruits 
have proved acceptable to buyers in general, but there has 
been no noticeable rush to place business, owing to the 

fact that packs promise to be very heavy on most varieties. The 
lists of the various firms vary quite widely, particularly on the 
higher grades, and buyers are picking around through the open- 
ing offerings wherever they are permitted to buy in this way. 
Some of the smaller packers are getting considerable business 
by offering their lines at definite reductions from the lists of the 
main factors in the business, but the cutting of prices is prob- 
ably no more marked than is usually the case. With very large 
packs in prospect buyers see no particular advantage in placing 
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large orders, expressing the opinion that they will be able to 
get goods about as needed, with a possibility of getting some 
lines at less than opening rates The outlook seems to be for a 
longer selling season than was true last year, with canners mak- 
ing greater efforts to book business. : 

Apricots—The packing of apricots is now in full swing in 
the Santa Clara Valley, where the bulk of the fancy pack is 
made, and will continue until after the start of the peach-pack- 
ing season. A fair crop of apricots is being harvested, but this 
lacks considerable of record-breaking proportions. The opening 
lists of several packing firms are the same on apricots, but there 
are some which show quite a wide variance, particularly on the 
fancy grade. One firm is asking $3.00 a dozen for No. 2% 
fancy apricots, but in general $2.85 is the prevailing price for 
this grade and size. 

Peaches—Canneries are being placed in readiness for the 
run on peaches, which will easily surpass all former records. 
Arrangements have been made for capacity runs and some new 
records for daily output will doubtless be set up. Growers who 
accepted $40 a ton for their crops are well satisfied with their 
contracts, in view of the fact that some of those who held out 
for $50 still have their fruit on their hands. Many canners 
have purchased all they can pack and it is not unlikely that 
others will find themselves able to get fruit at a lower figure 
when the packing season commences. Even by operating to ca- 
pacity, canners will find difficulty in handling the offerings of 
peaches and quantities will be shipped a long distance from 
growing districts to canneries. Those of a statistical turn of 
mind declare that there is still nothing in sight which suggests 
that the original estimate of 12,000,000 cases of peaches for the 
season is in need of revision. 

Pears—Fruit growing and packing interests in the North- 
west seem to be bewildered by the low prices named on Bartlett 
pears in California for canning purposes and efforts are being 
made to keep prices there on a higher level. A market letter by 
the Meinrath Corbaley Co., of Seattle, Wash., reads: ‘“Cali- 
fornia opening at prices based upon $40 Bartletts has apparently 
had the effect of starting the market at the bottom, from which 
it should work upward. The fact that two-thirds of the Cali- 
fornia crop and over half of the Northern crop go out on the 
fresh market means that canners cannot force too low a level 
on fresh fruit. They tried that in 1924 and took punishment. 
Now they are trying the same experiment in 1926. The $40 
price that California canners are trying to set is below the aver- 
age price received by the growers for their entire fresh ship- 
ments in the disastrous year of 1925. With current consumption 
of all commodities in the United States today on the largest 
scale ever known, we venture a guess that the canners will have 
trouble convincing the growers that they should sell their pears 
at low prices rather than gamble with these pears on the fresh 
market. 

“Northwestern canners are bewildered by the low California 
opening because their growers are absolute in stating that they 
will not sell at less than $45 per ton in the field, which means 
$60 per ton delivered at the canneries. The bold bid for low 
prices on pears this year is an interesting experiment that should 
win out, but we guess that the canners will have a hard time 
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putting it through. The growers may break the fresh fruit 
market with their rush to sell, but that will not do any good 
after the fruit is shipped. At the low prices announced canned 
Bartlett pear sales should double in volume in two years.” 

Coast Notes—The Canners League of California is directing 
the attention of its members to the fact that changes have been 
made in the rather complicated laws and regulations affecting 
the importation of fruit products into Poland. Data on the 
subject is on file at League headquarters and canners contem- 
plating making shipments into that country are being requested 
to acquaint themselves with the revised provisions. 

The K. Hovden cannery at Monterey, Cal., is planning to 
start packing sardines early in July, using fish to be brought in 
by purse seine crews. Other members of the Monterey Sardine 
Canners Association plan to import purse seine crews from the 
southern part of the State unless boat owners retract their de- 
mands for an increase in the price of sardines from $10 to $12.50 
a ton. Canners advise the fishermen that market conditions are 
such that they cannot accede to the demand for the higher price. 
They urge fishermen to convert their boats from the lampara 
type to the purse seine type, claiming that the latter can bring 
in larger catches with smaller crews. 

State-Federal Statistician E. E. Kaufman has issued a re- 
port from his office indicating that the vegetable crop for 1925 
in California exceeded in value that of 1924 by almost $5,000,000. 
The value of vegetables grown in California in 1925 was placed 
at $52,047,000, as compared with $47,064,000 in 1924. Lettuce 
led the list with $13,134,000, with canteloupes second, asparagus 
third and tomatoes fourth. The asparagus crop was valued at 
$7,698,000 and the tomato crop at $7,678,000. 

The Golden State Milk Products Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., with twenty-one plants in this State, has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Central-Shuey Creamery Company, oper- 
ating in Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, Piedmont and other East- 
Bay suburbs of San Francisco. The parent company owns val- 
uable patents for the manufacture of milk powder. 

Miss Geraldine Conner, of San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed secretary of the International Fish Commission which 
is to consider and adjust fishing interests of the United States 
and Mexico under the terms of a recent agreement. Miss Con- 
ner has for several years been chief clerk of the Department of 
Commercial Fisheries of the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. Members of the International Fish Commission include N. 
B. Scofield, head of the Department of Commercial Fisheries in 
California; Henry O’Malley, head of the United States Depart- 
ment of Fisheries; Senor Juan Alcazar, head of the Mexican 
Forestry Service, and Carles Bernstein, head of the Mexican 
Fisheries in the Gulf of Baja, California. 

James D. Dole, president of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., is expected at San Francisco at an 
early date. 

Robert I. Bentley, president of the California Packing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., is treading on air these days, being a 
happy grandfather. A baby daughter was born recently at Los 
Angeles to Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Phelps. Mrs. Phelps was 
formerly Miss Katherine Bentley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert I. Bentley. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers Plan to Meet With Canners at Annual Convention of Packers Each 
Year—Uniform Food Laws Demanded—Development of Canned Foods Week 
Campaign Into Canned Foods Foundation for Year—Round Dissemin- 
ation of Data on Value of Canned Foods Suggested— Davidson 
Heads Jobbers’ Organization--Need for Unified Associ- 
ation Seen—Jobbers Fight Free Deals. 


tent with solidifying their relations with their retail 

grocers, are to make an effort to bring about closer 
harmony in their dealings with the canners of the country, 
it developed at the recent convention of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. Having decided to hold their annual 
convention coincidently with that of the retailers’ organization 
each year, the National also announced plans for a “special 
convention,” the occasion being the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. More and more of the jobbers 
have been attending the sessions of the canners each year, 
until the point has been reached where the organization feels 
that it may be feasible to hold a semi-annual meeting at the 
time of the canners’ convention. 


T O MEET WITH CANNERS—Wholesale grocers, not con- 


The decision to meet each year on the occasion of the 
annual gathering of the canners is more significant than any 
mere gesture of friendship towards the packers. The meeting 
of the canners comes each year at a time when the wholesale 
grocers are beginning to give serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of canned foods futures. In previous years, the canned 
foods brokers in attendance at the gatherings of the canners 
have brought back to the jobbers their impressions of the canned 
foods outlook for the coming season. The wholesale grocers, 
however, have recognized during recent years the necessity for 
more intimate contact with the canning industry, and have 
gradually developed the habit of attending the canners’ meet- 
ings themselves, or sending their canned goods buyers, for 
first-hand impressions regarding the condition of the market. 
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Canners no doubt will welcome the innovation, as it gives 
them an opportunity to foregather with their customers to 
discuss the outlook for their season’s operations. 

One Jobbers’ Association—An interesting resolution adopted 


by the wholesale grocers at their convention dealt with the. 


proposed unification of the National and American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Associations. After thanking its committee for its 
efforts in negotiation with a corresponding committee from the 
American Association, the National declares: “And as we still 
believe that the interests of the industry as a whole would be 
more economically served by a single association, it is the sense 
of this meeting that the special conference committee named 
by President Morey should remain in existence for the purpose 
of considering, as occasion may arise, the organization of a 
single nationwide wholesale grocers’ association, the object of 
which shall be to promote the welfare of the wholesale and 
retail grocer and improve conditions under which they serve 
the public of the United States.” 

Menacing Food Laws—With respect to laws governing gro- 
cery products, the Association adopted a resolution as follows: 
“We greatly deplore the tendency to destroy the effectiveness 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act by incorporating in it special 
‘provisions concerning the manufacture, distribution, and label- 
ing of particular food products. The enactment of bills which 
would amend the statute by incorporating in it special pro- 
visions not only would destroy its effectiveness, but also would 
destroy that uniformity which now exists in Federal and State 
food laws, thereby imposing unnecessary additional burdens 
upon wholesale grocers who ship their merchandise to many 
States, with resultant increases in costs and higher prices to 
consumers.” 

Canned Foods Week—This campaign, in the opinion of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, “furnishes a most 
excellent opportunity to focus the attention of the public upon 
the great variety of foods now available in cans, the excellence 
of their quality, and the economy of their use. Its outstanding 
success in the past year demonstrates the sympathetic public 
response to the joint efforts of the food trades in its promotion. 
We urge upon those who helped in its successful accomplishment 
thus far to renew and redouble their efforts during the coming 
year, and most emphatically urge upon all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, and retailers to join in the movement to make this 
year’s week a greater success. Substantial as are the results 
from Canned Foods Week already accomplished, by no means 
do we view it as a complete solution to a problem. We feel it 
but an important factor leading to what we hope may eventually 
result in the establishment of a so-called “Canned Foods Foun- 
dation” to supplement the Canned Foods Week, making avail- 
able to the public throughout the year promotion of knowledge 
and information regarding the convenience, wholesomeness, and 
economy of quality canned food products.” 

Grocery Trade Leaders—Roy L. Davidson, of Indianapolis, 
has been elected president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association for the current year. Other officers follow: Vice- 
presidents, Austin L. Baker, Boston; E. Franklin Brewster, 
Rochester; Paul H. Earle, Birmingham; Edward M. Schenecker, 
Fort Worth; Carl H. Schlapp, St. Louis; treasurer, Sulvan 
Stix, New York; executive committee, J. W. Simon, Jr., Sagi- 
naw; W. M. Campbell, Washington Court House, Ohio; Amos 
Ayres, Sioux Falls; Samuel B. Steele, Chicago; Carl C. Virgil, 
Chicago; M. W. Griggs, St. Paul; F. T. Branham, Eau Claire; 
Max Christopher, Kansas City; Victor H. Tuttle, Los Angeles; 
secretary, M. I. Toulme, New York; membership secretary, John 
B. Newmann, Elgin, Ill. The National Association of Retail 
Grocers’ officers for the new year are: President, John C. Shee- 
han, Minneapolis; vice-president, John Coode, Nashville; direc- 
tors, E. S. Berthlaume, of Superior; H. C. Petersen, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; J. W. Tyer, Sacramento; treasurer, J. F. Weider- 
mann, Kansas City; secretary-manager, H. C. Balsinger, Kan- 
sas City. 

Liability of the Railroads—Watkins & Asbill, general coun- 
sel for the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, have just 
brought to the attention of the trade an interesting decision 
respecting the duty of the carrier to notify consignor of refusal 
of shipments by consignee. In Moor vs. Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the Georgia Court of Appeals held that: 

1. If the consignee rejects the goods, the carrier’s liability 
as such ceases, and he becomes liable as warehouseman. As 
such warehouseman he is chargeable with the duty of notifying 
the consignor of the consignee’s refusal to accept the goods, 
with the further duty of holding the same subject to the order 
of the consignor. 

2. If, while in the carrier’s custody as warehouseman, they 
are seized or condemned under process of law, the carrier is 
relieved from liability to the consignor for failure to carry out 
its agreement, provided it can be shown that it promptly noti- 
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fied the shipper of such interference and seizure under legal 
process, or that the shipper had actual notice thereof. In the 
absence of such notice or such knowledge, the mere seizure 
under valid process is not, however, sufficient to relieve the 
carrier from liability on account of delivering the goods to a 
person other than the consignee. 

Free Deals Under Fire—Wholesale grocers from time to 
time, in their annual conventions, have condemned the practice 
of “free deals,” so-called, and it develops that some of the 
jobbers are absolutely refusing to cooperate with the manu- 
facturers in carrying out “free deal” campaigns. The Janney- 
Marshall Company, prominent wholesale grocers of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., have called such a case to the attention of J. H. 
McLaurin, president of the American Association, and explain 
their method of procedure in dealing with the plan. The case 
in question involves canned beans. A prominent company last 
spring placed on the market a deal of two cases free with each 
ten cases of their beans purchased. The Janney-Marshall Com- 
pany, in a letter to the packers, said: “On May 22 we gave your 
salesman an order for a carload of beans, and he stated to us 
at that time that this deal wouid be withdrawn and he thought 
you would make a flat price. We are in receipt of your com- 
munication of May 31, and note that you are offering two cases 
instead of one with a purchase of ten cases. In view of the 
fact that we do not wish to encourage these deals, and we 
cannot afford to handle 20 per cent of the products of any 
manufacturer without any compensation, we shall ask you to 
cancel the car of beans which we gave an order for, because 
the order was given undcr misunderstanding. Had we known 
you would have made any such offer as two cases free with ten 
we would not for an instant have entertained the placing of an 
order for a car or any amount.” The Janney-Marshall Com- 
pany, in a letter to Mr. McLaurin, added the following sig- 
nificant comment: “We might state that we have only hand ed 
250 cases of their beans since last August, and that by strenu- 
ous efforts we have built up such a business on independent 
brand that we now do nct need their beans.” Commenting on 
this case, Mr. McLaurin says: “This manufacturer’s free dea! 
is in no wise different from any other, possessed as it is of all 
the elements that characterize an offer made by any manu- 
facturer to make a “gift” of his product to a wholesaler or 
retailer. A manufacturer knows that statement is not true. 
the jobber knows it; and if the retailer is not awake to ihe 
fact, he can easily be awakened if a wholesale grocer instructed 
his salesman to turn on the lights. If any manufacturer were 
honestly desirous of giving away two cases of his beans, sup- 
pose, in order to eliminate this deceptive method known as free 
deals, we wholesale distributors just request or instruct him 
in filling our order on a basis of ten cases to bill us at their 
quotation (if it be $1.15 per dozen) as follows: 


10 cases beans—3 dozen per case—30 dozen at 
Less value of 2 cases—6 dozen at $1.15........ 


$27.60 


Of course, we note that on a basis of the above honest billing, 
free from all deception, misleading or false statements, the 
thirty dozen cans of beans would cost the jobber 92 cents per 
dozen, and he is forthwith in position to: 

First—In making his price to the retail merchant, give 
him full benefit of the jobber’s cost of 92 cents. 

Second—He is not in cooperation with the manufacturer’s 
“free deal” bunk or called upon to handle 20 per cent of his 
beans without compensation. 

Third—The retail merchant gets the benefit of the lowest 
possible price from the jobber without having to take five cases 
of beans when he should have only two; or to take ten cases 
when five are enough; or to take any quantity at all beyond 
his actual requirements. 

“It is easy enough to blame and criticize these manufac- 
turers for their defiant persistence in these deceptive practices, 
but why not place the blame where it belongs, realizing as we 
do that the “free deal” plan of distribution would not survive 
overnight if wholesale grocers would repudiate it and refuse to 
participate in such deals. It is all very true that these “free 
deal” schemes are promoted by manufacturers who are na- 
tional advertisers, and who are reputable people producing goods 
of merit, but what has that to do with it? We are not inter- 
ested in this discussion in the popularity of the product, the 
personal repuation of the manufacturer, or the satisfactory 
quality of his product, for the reason that we are not discussing 
men or food products, but we are discussing and condemning 
a trade practice which is unsound, unfair, and deceptive, and, 
as an Association, we call for its discontinuance on the part 
of every manufacturer who is practicing it.” 
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WHO WOULD BE 
TO BLAME? 


if your plant were to burn now and 
you were without adequate fire 
insurance? 


You are responsible for the safety of 
the investment in your plant, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, and in 
your stock of canned foods. Only 
with adequate fire insurance can the 
protection of this investment be com- 
plete. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


provides your insurance at a cost so 
reasonable that you cannot afford to 
deprive your business of the protect- 
ion it should have. 


Check over your values now and 
make sure that you have enough in- 
surance. If you have not, send 
your application to 


SOOO S15 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


= 


The label has been called ‘‘a 
silent salesman.’’ A Gamse 
Label talks. 


GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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NORTHWEST FRUIT CONDITIONS 
( Continued from page 14 ) 


Royal Annes—Total crop slightly larger than expected, but 
cool weather caused run largely to standards and smaller. Pack- 
ers having difficulty completing fancy. Outlook reasonable sur- 
plus standard 2% available at $2.80 and 10’s water at $6.25. 

Black Cherries—Crop moved almost entirely on fresh mar- 
ket. Some scattered lots at $3.25 for 2% fancy, $3.00 for 2% 
choice, and $6.00 for 10’s water. 


Loganberries—Pack proceeding rapidly in Oregon; 
started in Washington. Total Oregon crop large, and thus far 
berries are firm and nice. Vines are so heavily loaded that ber- 
ries are medium in size; apparently Oregon will have difficulty 
completing orders with large fancies. Oregon running to capac- 
ity trying to complete English orders for choice. Whether Ore- 
gon will have surplus can’t be determined for another ten days. 
Washington crop much smaller than previous years because acre- 
age frozen out in 1925. Average berries larger than in Oregon. 


Red Raspberries—Good crop in both Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Just beginning to come off vines. Berries still small, but 
firm and nice. Some pressure to get business in fancy and choice 
because percentage these grades promises to be larger than 
normal. Pressure likely to increase during next two weeks. 
Larger portion of crop has been sold in barrels where market 
continues firm. 


Black Raspberries—Crop normal, but evaporated demand 
at 55c per lb. is so far above the canning level that canners are 
receiving few blackcaps on their contracts with the growers. 
Most canners will have difficulty in completing order—probably 
pro-rate. 


Prunes—Large crop in prospect in Oregon. Probably run to 
small sizes with consequent difficulty in getting large fruit for 
fancies. Some pressure to sell choice 2’s and 2%, and consid- 
erable buying interest in these sizes because ability to offer to 
consumer at popular prices. Present outlook is that prune de- 
mand this year will more than double any previous year. With 
a 2% fancy prune going to the consumer at 25c and No. 2 choice 
prunes offered by Atlantic Coast chain stores as low as 15c, the 
canned prune business promises to develop into a large volume. 


Blackberries—Crop promises to be large and good quality. 
About half of total pack of No. 10’s already sold as futures at 
average price of $6.25. Considerable buying interest in Middle 
West and South in choice and standards blackberries packed in 
No. 1 tall salmon cans and in regular No. 2 cans because can be 
offered to consumer at popular prices. 


just 


Pears—One item upon which larger portion of future busi- 
ness is yet to be done. Large canners each have from 20,000 
to 32,000 cases of futures sold to regular buyers who want their 
quality, but they can handle twice that business if they receive 
the orders in time. Market slow because hesitation about future 
jevel. California opening at prices based upon $40. Bartletts 
have apparently had the effect of starting market at the bottom 
from which should work upward. The fact that two-thirds of 
the California crop and over half of the Northern crop go out 
on the fresh market means that the canners cannot force too low 
Phen on fresh fruit. They tried that in 1924 and took pun- 
ishment. 


Now they are trying the same experiment in 1926. The $40 
price that California canners are trying to set is below the 
average price received by the growers for their entire fresh 
shipments in the disastrous year of 1925. With current con- 
sumption of all commodities in the United States today on the 
largest scale ever known, we venture a guess that the canners 
will have trouble convincing the growers that they should sell 
their pears at low prices rather than gamble with these pears 
on the fresh market. 


Northwestern canners are bewildered by the low California 
opening because their growers are absolute in stating that they 
will not sell at less than $45 per ton in the field, which means 
$60 per ton delivered at the canneries. 


The bold bid for low prices on pears this year is an inter- 
esting experiment that should win out, but we guess that the 
canners will have a hard time putting it through. The growers 
may break the fresh fruit market with their rush to sell, but 
that will not do any good after the fruit is shipped. 


At the low prices announced canned Bartlett pear sales 
should double in volume in two years. The wise buyer will have 
this improved market position in mind when he covers his Bart- 
lett requirements. At a $2.50 level he will sell more choice than 
he did when he paid around $3.00 last year. 
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_ Huckleberries—For the first time in several years this rela- 
tive of the blueberry promises to be an ample crop and offer a 
low-priced substitute to the pie baker. No. 10’s can probably 
be confirmed at $8.50. 


Apples—Future market not yet developed because unsatis- 
factory experience with storage apples last year has for the 
first time in three years caused a low-priced clean-up of canned 
apples. Little buying interest and little selling interest by pack- 
ers who feel they lost money last year. 

The remarkable change in Wall Street sentiment during the 
last few weeks is having its effect on the canned foods market, 
but the average man cannot change overnight a position that he 
has been asserting for months. The outlook for the remainder 
of the year is for active trading with an increased number of 
items becoming unobtainable and a greatly increased volume on 
such fruits as can be secured in quantities at popular resale 
prices. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. ( 

° 

tal 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 
ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 


Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON 


Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Quick Sanitary 
Can Straightener 
BEFORE AFTER 
Write For Prices. 
SOUDER MFG. CO. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 


on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 
Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Tie POWER of attractive labels 


to help sales has been repeat- 
edly proved. 

‘Putting your product on the dealer’ 
shelves does not complete the sale. 
Why not help the dealer sell your 
goods by using attractive labels that 
will create a favorable impression. | 

Let us show you what we mean. by 

attractive labels. rd 


| CONSULT OUR \ 
| TRADE MARK BUREAU 


No new brand should be adopted 
without careful investigation. : 
‘We operate a Trade Mark Bureau 
for the benefit of our customers.: It 
contains records of over 829,000 
brand names including all registered 
brands. The service is free. : 


The. United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company . 


.Color Printing Headquarters 
CINCINNATI BROOKLYN 
55 BEECH ST. 70 N. 3rd. ST. 


| Grocer. 


> 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are weicome. 


HE LOST. 
A young lawyer, pleading his first case, had been retained 
by a farmer to prosecute a railroad for killing 24 hogs. He 
wanted to impress the jury with the magnitude of the injury. 


“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen. Twenty-four. Twice the 
number there in the jury box.” 


HE RECALLS IT. 
“It was just two years ago today, dearest, that we rode in a 
taxi from the minister’s house to the depot.” 
“Yeah,” growled her grouch of a husband. ‘And your tight- 
wad of a father let me pay the fare.”—American Legion Weekly. 


A CHAIN SHOP. 
Grocer—You’ve nicked my face in a dozen places. 
much do I owe you?” 
“Sixty cents, sir.” 
“Sixty cents 
“Cut rate, sir—cut rate.’—The Progressive Grocer. 


How 


TO EACH HIS WORK. 
They were talking about diet problems, and the business 
man suddenly asked the literary man, who took himself very 
seriously, whether he ever tried writing on an empty stomach, 


“My dear sir,” replied the writer, “I am an author, not a tattoo 
artist.” 


CHUMMY WOMEN. 


“We had a mind reader over at our house last night.” 
“What for, dearie?”—Film Fun. 


FINE PROSPECTS. 
“Im in love with your daughter, sir.” 
“What are your prospects?” 
“Fine.” She’s accepted me.”—Boston Transcript. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


“Why are you running that steam roller over that field?” 
“I’m raising mashed potatoes this year.”—-The Progressive 


A TRIFLING DETAIL. 
“What was the name of the last station stopped at, 
mother ?” 
“T don’t know. Be quiet. 
puzzle.” 
“Tt’s a pity you don’t know the name, mother, because little 
Oscar got out of the train there.”—Le Rire. 


I’m working out a cross-word 


WIFE’S GOLF. 
“Do you like golf?” 
“T should love to learn, but I don’t even know how to hold 
the caddy.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


, ONE ON THE M. D. ” 
“Yes, Johnny, the doctor brought twins.” 
“Gee, that’s what we get for having a specialist.”—Post. 


--Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


TER, for Chain Devices. 

Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

eS, Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. * 
Baskets, Wire, Picking, Etc. 

See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. a 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 


BELTING. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
RD, Corrugated Wrapping. ’ 
wee & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
ach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
e-Sells Corp., 
Pressure. See 
ILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
my Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & 
Bottle Caps. a 
es, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Sele Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
ach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer oO. 
tle Screw Caps. % 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
q ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
ING MACHINES. 
Ft Machine Works, Westminster, 


d. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
KERS. 

aeeel E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. “ 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Con “4 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enamele 

ts. 
“Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, al. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sl n re. 
Cen Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mark:rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAH MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN. 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 


‘Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., :ndianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Ete. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo oO. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo , Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SsILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ccugo. 
Peerless Husker Buftuio, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. an Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 
‘Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

strow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

ae String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
achines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti \ 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. pone 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
es, Steam.. See Boilers and ’ 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 7 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Nia 
The Fairbanks Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


llers. 
Filling achines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cane Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥ 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, 2 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 

GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green ee See Cleaning and 

Gradin: achinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.,, Chicugo. . 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

A Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

1 Emrich, Cincinnati. 
aK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

. Ermold Co., New York City. 
poe H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
t Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
& Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
i! Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

Can See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

ZYastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS' MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mehy. ., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Bussey Bite. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

K. . Baltimore. 
prague- s Corp., cago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. ' 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 

a DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 

el. 


See Can- 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varleties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

eparators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

ameron Can Mchy. cago, IIl.. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

‘untley Ss. iver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mie. Co., Sliver Creek, N. Y. 

prague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Sorters, Pea. ‘Seo Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 
Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
» TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


ELEPHONE 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

cago. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 


TRADE-MARKS. 
C. EB. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy, Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

prague- rp. cago. 

Washing and Scaiding Baskets. See Bas- 


kets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, i 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 


Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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‘“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


WE: guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ All tin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 314 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33g inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15¢ inches. 

The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 


machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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